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Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Abate Metafiafio. : In 
which are incorporated, Tranflations of bis principal Letters. 
By Charles Burney, Muf-D. F.R.S. In Three Volumes. 
Sve. 1/. 1s. Boards. Robinfons. 1796. 


T° the admirers of Italian poetry and mufic, an account of 
the life of Metaftafio cannot fail to be acceptable ;— 
but it is not they alone who will confefs themfelves obliged 
to his Englifh biographer for introducing to their acquaint- 
ance a character fo truly worthy of admiration and efteem. 
It is obferved in the Drchacs 


‘ The hiftory of a hero, is to be found in his pudlic tranfactions ; 
and that of a man of letters, in his private correfpondence. The 
moft authentic and fatisfactory hiftory of Cicero, is to be gathered 
from his Epiftole Familiares, or private letters, not intended for 
publication ; the letters of Erafmus compofe the beft part of Dr. 
Jortin’s Life of that honeft and learned divine; as the letters of Pe- 
trarch do of his Memoirs by the Abbé de Sade ; and above all, the 
letters of Gray, ingenioufly incorporated by his friend Mr. Mafon 
in his Memoirs, which have always appeared to me the moft agree- 
able {pecies of biography that has ever been publifhed. -Dr. John- 
fon, in his admirable Lives of our Poets, though his opinions con- 
cerning the merit of fome of them are difputed, and have never 
fatisfied my own mind, has manifefted fuch powers of intelle&t, and 
profound critical knowledge, as will probably fettle the national 
opinion on many fubjeéts of literature upon an immoveable founda- 
tion. Indeed his biographical fketches are more confined to dif- 
Criminative criticifm on the works of our poets, than their manners 
and private life; but of Metaftafio, whofe writings are well known 
to breathe the moft noble fentiments, and pureft morality, we with- 
ed to know how his’ private life correfponded with his public prin- 
ciples. And how could this be better difcovered by a foreigner, at 
the diftance of London from Vienna, than by his Letters?’ Vol. i. 
P. V. 


The letters of Metaftafio, which are feleCted with: judg- 
ment, and arranged with accuracy, form the chief part of 
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thefe Memoirs. The remarkable incidents of the poet’s life 
are few and fimple.—Born in an humble ftation, he at ten 
years of age had,the good fortune to excite the attention of 
the fignor Gravina, an eminent civilian, while reciting extems 
pore verfes toa crowd that had gathered round his father’s 
fhop to liften to the little bard. By this civilian he was 
adopted; and from his liberality he received an education 
worthy of his talents. He was deflined by his patron for the 
law, and was ftimulated by the moft ~— gratitude, as welt 
as profound refpect for the fentiments of his benefactor, to 
turn his back upon Parnaffus. His defertion of the Mufes 
was however but temporary ;—after the death of his benefactor 
he feems to have returned to them with redoubled ardour ; 
and though he made a fecond attempt at Naples to tear him- 
felf from the influence of their fafcination, and to refume 
the ftudy of jurifprudence, he found his fortitude unequal to 
the tafk. His early powers of extemporaneous poetry are 
difplayed in the following anecdote— | 


¢ The poet having.a law-fuit on his hands, for part of the poffef- 
fions bequeathed to him in that kingdom (Naples);by the ¢ivilian, ap- 
plied to this princefs (Belmonte) for her intereft with the judge, (an: 
iniquitous practice im almoft every country, but England,) and fhe 
told him, if he would firft make her miftrefs of the fubje&, by. plead- 
ing his own caufe himfelf, a//’improvifia, and convince her that juf> 
tice was on his fide, fhe would ufe her utmoft influence in his favour. 
He at firft excufed himfelf, on account of want of practice, in a fa- 
culty, which he had difcontinued for many years. But the princefs 
perfifting in her with, as the only condition om whichfhe fhould in- 
tereft herfelf in the bufinefs, he at length began, and. pleaded his 
caufe in a /fong, with fucly lively and infinuating expreffions, that 
he foon drew tears from his patronefs. And while he was in the 
att of incantation, other company came in, who were equaily af- 
fected: by his exchantments. The next day, princefs Belmonte ap- 
plied to the judges, begged, prayed, and related, not only the me- 
rits of the caufe, but the extraordinary talents of her client; intreat- 
ing them to be prefent at a fimilar exhibition. A day being fixed, 
and Metaftafio defired to repeat his pleadings to a.new audience in 
the princefs's palace, he confented ; and’ without repeating a fingle 
verfe of what he had fing before, fuch were the fire, eleganee, and 
touching enthufiafm: of his numbers, as left not a dry eye in the 
room, ‘The cause was feon. after juridically determined in his fa- 
vour. | 


‘ We will fuppofe from the innate probity and honour of Meta- 
ftafio, that he had juftice as well as poetry on his fide; but when 
eloquence, or a firen voice is employed to confound right. and 
wrong, facts, which fhould alone determine legal right, are fo con- 
craled, difpuifed, and perverted, that juftice, which fhould be not 

only 
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only blind but deaf to all but faéts, is totally banifhed the court.’ 


Vol, i. P. 33. 


It was at Naples that the firft dramatic petformance of Me- 
taftafio was produced, in the year 1724, when the poet was 
26 years of age. In this opera (Didone) the poet is faid to 
have received fome afliftance from the enlightened tafte of the 
actrefs Romanina, between whom and the author, there from 
that time fubfifted the moft fteady and generous friend thip. 
. In the year 1729, Metaftafio was honoured with the appoint, 

ment of poet laureat to the emperor Charles VI. a prince 
who fupported his lyric theatre with gerierous magnificence. 
The poet, with little hefitation, accepted of the imperial invi- 
tation, and {pent at Vienna the remainder of his life,—a life 
which, notwith{tanding his reiterated complaints of the de- 
licacy of his conftitution, was prolonged to his 85th year,—~ 
terminating at Vienna the 12th of April, 1782. However ad- 
vantageous his fituation at the imperial court may in other re- 
{pects have been, we cannot obferve, without regret, the fet- 
ters that were put upon his genius, nor reftrain our admira- 
tion at the degree of excellence to which he has attained under 
fuch infufferable reftraints. His Mufe was in a ftate of per- 
petual requifition. Not a birth-day, nmame-day, or wed- 
ding-day, of any of the imperial family, was ever fuffered to 
pafs without calling her to the parade, where fhe muft per- 
form her falute with the formality of a guard foldier. Me- 
taftafio defcribes his own feelings upon this fubject in a lively 


manner— 


‘ In fpite of the obftinate and infufferable impertinence of my 
nervous complaints, and the employment allotted to me by my im- 
perial patronefs, I cannot poftpone acknowledging the receipt of 
my dear Gemello’s moft welcome letter of the 28th of January, 
For my moft heinous fins, the dramatic ladies in /1 Re Paffore, and 
the mufic, have fo much pleafed her majefty the emprefs, that fhe 
has commanded me to write another drama to be performed next 
May, made of the fame metal. In the prefent ftate of my poor 
head, from the conftant tenfion of my nerves, it is a terrible tafk to 
be obliged to converfe with thefe harlots the Mufes; but my labours 
are rendered infinitely more intolerable, by the manner in which I 
am manacled. Greek and Roman fubjeéts are excluded from my 
jurifdi€tion, becaufe thefe nymphs are not to exhibit their chafte 
limbs; fo that I muft have recourfe to oriental hiftory, in order not 
to fhew the nakednefs of the land, that the robes and ornaments of 
thofe nations may entirely envelope the a¢trefles who ate to repre- 
fent the characters of men, The contraft of vice and virtue is im- 
practicable in thefe’dramas, becaufe no one of the troop will act an 
odious part. Nor can I avail myfelf of more tham five perfonages, 


for the moft convincing reafon affigned by the governor of a caftle; 
S 2 who 
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who would not crowd the prefence of his fuperiors. The time of 
reprefentation, the changes of fcene, the airs, and almoft the num- 
ber of verfes are limited :. now pray tell me, if all thefe embarraff- 
ments would not make a patient man mad? Then imagine to 
yourfelf their effe&ts on me, the high-prieft of all the complaints 
incident to this miferable valley of tears, I have no other comfort 
for my fupport, than the conftant clemency of my moft benign fove- 
reign, confirmed every day by new teftimonies. The laft, on ac- 
count of the reprefentation of J/ Re Pafore, was that of a magni- 
ficent gold candleftick, with an extinguifher and fmuffers of the 
fame metal, of a confiderable weight, and of excellent workman- 
fhip ; and accompanied with an obliging command to take care of 
my fight. . Now I beg you will learn to refpeét my little peepers, 
which are fo greatly patronized.’ Vol. ii. P. 15. 


‘ I received your very dear letter, which found me engaged with 
the mufes, in compliance with your wifhes, notwithftanding all the 
infernal regions feem to have confpired in difturbing me. I have 
a whole volume of inftructions to draw up for the printer of a new 
edition of my works at Paris. I ought to new write a whole opera: 
to accommodate three feftive dramas for. Schlofstroff, whither the 
court goes at its return from Bohemia: to write and make additions 
to fongs and chorufes for the fame occafion : to furnifh an idea, in 
writing, fora German comedy ‘to be reprefented before their ma- 
jefties in the military college of Neuftadt; and, moreover, have 
been obliged to invent and draw out at full length, the idea of a 
magnificent picture, which my moft auguft miftrefs has ordered to 
be painted for the'ceiling of the great hall of this univerfity, that is 
now building at her expence.’ Vol. ii, Pp. 123. 


But notwithftanding the imperial prefent of the gold candle- 
ftick, &c. we do not find that the fortune of the poet was 
much increafed by the munificence of his royal patrons. A 
letter to his friend Farinelli is thus introduced by his bio- 
grapher— 


* In the next letter to his old and zealous friend, he refumes the 
unfortunate {ubjeét of his Neapolitan place ; and {peaks of the per- 
fecutions of fortune, in {pite_of all the favour and partiality of the 
four principal fovereigns in Europe, with equal energy and indig- 
nation. And it does feem, as if princes were more negligent, or 
lefs able than is generally imagined, to reward fuch captivating ta- 
lents as Metaftafio’s, even at the time when they were moft enchant- 
ed by them, and when they moft openly confeffed their obligations. 
That no one of thefe princes would encourage the feizure of a pur- 
chafed place, in order to reward his merit at another’s expence, was 
a virtuous forbearance; but-that no one of them, or that all toge- 
ther, would not indemnify the poet’s lofs by an adequate penfion, 
is a moft marvellous inftance of the inefficacy of royal favour !’ 


Vol. i. rv. 340, 
6 The 
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The paffage alluded to is— 


¢ I begin to wifh that fome author would take it into his head to 
write my life, and without the leaft deviation from truth, would be-- 
gin thus: “ In the eighteenth century, lived a certain Abate Me- \ 
taftafio, a tolerable poet among bad ones: neither handfome nor 
ugly; more full of wants than avarice; with the fair-fex tender, but 
refpectful; faithful to his friends, though ufelefs ; endowed with a 
delire to do good, but devoid of the means. He laboured during 
his whole life, at once to inftruét and delight mankind ; but fortune 
was always fo much his foe, that in fpite of the rectitude, pity, and 
grandeur, of the moft juft fovereigns in Europe, he had been de- 
prived, without a crime, of the miferable reward of his innume- 
rable labours, and the means of fecuring the leaft provifion for old 
age.’ Vol. i. P. 342. 


The poetical abilities of Metaftafio are not the objeé& of our 
prefent criticifm. In his letters he gives many proofs that 
he poffeffed much merit both as a critic ‘anda philofopher. 
The amiable qualities of his heart are every where evident. 
After the death of the Romanina, who had bequeathed to 
him her fortune, he thus expreffes himfelf to his brother— 


‘ In my prefent agitation for the unexpected death of the poor 
generous Marianne, my utmoft efforts will enable me to write but 
little. I can only tell you, that both my honour and confcience 
have obliged me to relinquifh, in favour of her hufband, Domenico, 
that bequeft which fhe intended for me. I owe to the world an in- 
difputable proof, that my friendfhip for her, was neither built upon 
avarice, nor felf-intereft. I ought not to abufe the partiality of my 
poor deceafed friend, at the expence of her hufband; and God, I 
truft, will permit me to profper, by fome other means for my inte- 
grity. For myfelf, Iam in want of no more than my prefent in- 
come; for my family, I have fufficient at Rome for their comfort- 
able fupport. Indeed if it fhall pleafe God to continue to me my 
prefent Neapolitan refources, I fhall be able to give further proofs of 
my affection for my relations, and for yourfelf in particular. Com- 
municate thefe refolutions to our father, to whom I am unable to 
write at prefent. _Affure him of my fixt determination to affift him 
always, as I have hitherto done ; or rather, to increafe that afliftance, 
if things are profperous at Naples. In fhort, I beg you will ufe 
your utmoft endeavours to make hiin enter into my reafons, that I 
may not be afflicted with his difapprobation of my honeft and 
Chriftian procedure. 

* In the mean time, I beg you will unite interefts with fignor Do- 
menico, from whom I hope you will experience that friendthip, 
which may be expected in return for the confidence and confidera- 
ton with which I have treated him. ‘I have tranfinitted to him 
Proper powers for tranfaéting my money coricerns, fo that all things 
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will goon as ufual. But the poor Marianne will never return! -anid 
I believe that the reft of my life will be infipid and forrowful. 
Condemn not, I entreat you, my refolution, and believe me ever 
yours.’ Vol.i. Pp, 106, 
¢ He expreffed his fenfibility for the lofs of the Romanina, in 
the fame affeétionate manner, to another correfpondent, 
‘ Was it neceflary for fuch a calamity to happen, in order to 
rocure me the long wifhed for pleafure of hearing from you? At 
feat fince the price is fo great, I beg it may be continued, to mi- 
tigate, by the renovation of our intercourfes the remembrance of 
my misfortune ; a remembrance which feems to have placed me in 
the world as in a populous defert, and in that kind of defolation in 
which a man, if he were tranfported in his fleep to China or Tar- 
tary, would find himfelf in waking, among people of whofe lan- 
guage, inclinations, and manners, he was quite ignorant. In the 
midft of thefe imaginations, reafon enough is left to tell me who, 
and what I am; but that is not fufficient to free me from affli€tion, 
May God, in whofe hands are all events, turn this affliction to my 
benefit, and teach me by fuch a manifeftation, what a vain hope it 
is, to form fyftems of happinefs without his affiftance. You advife 
me to go to Rome in order to fettle, in perfon, the affair of the 
teftament made in my favour by the generous deceafed ; but if I 
were not prevented by the duties of my ftation, and the prefent. 
tempefluous ftate of Italy, you fee, that. by renouncing all claims 
to this inheritance, fuch a ftep becomes wholly unneceflary. I 
know not whether my renunciation will be approved by all; but I 
know very well, that neither my honour nor confcience would per- 
mit me to abufe the exceflive partiality of a poor woman, to the 
detriment of her relations, and that even the want of neceffaries 
would be much more tolerable to me, than the fhame of fuch an 
a¢tion.’ Vol. i. Pp. 108. 


His letters to his father and brother are remarkable for the 
lively expreflions of filial and fraternal tendernefs : but it is in 
his correfpondence with Farinelli, that we behold a proof of 
the moft fteady and difinterefted friendfhip,—-a friendthip 
which fubfifted, without interruption or abatement, for a pe- 
riod of nearly fixty years | 

(To be continued.) 





The Tranfa@tions of the Royal Irifh Academy. Vol. V. it 
18s. Boards. Elmfley. 1795. 


Al. the beginning of this volume, under the divifion of 
Science, we find— 
I. A Comparative View of Meteorological Obfervations made 


in Ireland fince the Year 1788; with fome Hints towards 
forming 
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forming Prognoftics of the Weather. By Richard Kirwan, 
Efq. LL: D. F. R. S. and M. R. 1. A. | 

In this paper the learned author brings together obferva- 
tions made by himfelf and other perfons in Ireland, and alfo 
in 7-8 In treating of the figns of wet and dry weather, 


Mr. Kirwan obferves— 


‘ If meteorological obfervations were taken at proper diftances all 
over the globe, and with tolerable accuracy, they probably would 
in a few years difclofe that connexion which all the phenomena of 
the atmafphere have with each other, and the particular {pecies of 
weather which would take place in amy given region might be fore- 
feen either to a certainty or at leaft to a high degree of probability, 
but uatil this happens, the only ufe of meteorological tables, as far as 
regards the art af forming prognoftics, is to exhibit a view of the 
fort of weather that moft ufually precedes wet, dry, hot or cold fea- 
fons (thefe being the modifications moft interefting as well to agri- 
culture as to medicine) and tracing theif recurrency by the laws of 
ptobability. With us, however, thefe four {pecies of weather may 
be reduced to two, as winters and {prings if dry are moft commonly 
cold, or warm if moift; and on the contrary, dry fummers and 
autumns are ufually hot, and moift fummers cold. ‘The ufual inean 
heat of fummer in thofe parts of the kingdom that lie between lati- 
tude 52° 30’ and 53° 30’ is 58 degrees, as I believe, and of winter 
is 44°: | 

* On perufing a multitude of obfervations taken in England from 
1677 to 1789 at different intervals, I find, 

‘ ift, That when there has been no ftorm before or after the 
vernal équinox, the enfuing fummer is generally dry, at leaft five 
times in fix. 

‘ ad, That when a ftorm happens from any eafterly point, either 
on the rgth, 20th, or 21ft of March, the fucceeding fummer is ge- 
nerally dry, four times in five. 

‘ 3d, That when a ftorm arifes on the 25th, 26th, or 27th of 
March, and not before, in any point, the fucceéding fummer is 
generally dry, four times in five. 

‘ 4th, If there be a ftorm at S. W. or W.S. W. on the roth 
2oth, 21ft, or 22d, the fucceeding fummer is generally wet, five 
times ia fix. 

* Again, I obfetve that it generally rains lefs in March than in 
November in the proportion at a medium of feven to twelve. 

* It generally rains lefs in April than in October in the propor- 
tion of one to two nearly at a medium ; I believe it to be otherwife 
in Ireland. 

* It generally rains lefs in May than in September; the chances 
that it does are at leaft as four to three’; but when it rains plentifully 
in May (as 1.8 inches or more) it- generally rains but little in Septem- 
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ber; and when it rains one inch or lefs inMay, it rains plentifully in 
September ; this applies not only to England and Ireland, but alfo 
I believe to all the weftern parts of Europe.’ P.-19. 


II. Refle€tions on Meteorological Tables, afcertaining the 
precife Signification of the Terms, Wet, Dry, and Variable. 
By the fame author. Mr. Kirwan obferves— 


‘ In my former paper on this fubjeét I endeavoured to-fhew one 
important purpofe to which the obfervations of a number of years 
already made by Door Rutty might be applied, but found myfelf 
not a little embarraffed by the undefined ufe of the terms wet and 
dry, fo frequently applied to the periods obferved. To remove 
this embarraflment I meafured the quantity of rain, and obferved 
its duration during fome of the periods that are decidedly deemed 
wet, both here and in England, and have thereby been enabled to 
fix in fome meafure the fenfe of thefe terms; for I have obferved 
that calling the day that {pace of time during which men are ufually 
occupied in the open air, viz. from fix o’clock in the morning to 
fix in the evening, we account a day wet if it rains above half that 
period, that is feven hours, and if the quantity of rain that falls dur- 
ing that time js nearly one pound troy (or more) on the fpace of 
one fquare foot; which quantity would rife in a hollow cube of 
that dimenfion to the height of 0.157639. Itis by this laft me- 
thod that the quantity of rain is ufually indicated in meteorological 
tables, without any regard however to its duration. 

‘ If the quantity of rain that falls in feven hours be only about 
half a pound, it is called only a mizzle. If it confiderably exceeds 
one pound, and lafts eight, nine, or ten hours, the day is called ex- 
ceeding wet; on fuch days I have known it to rain five or fix 
pounds, On the contrary, if it rains one pound in two hours, par- 
ticularly in the morning, and all the reft of the day is fine, we fhall 
{carce call it wet, but at moft a variable day. 

* Hence the wetnefs or drynefs of any other period is generally in 
a compound ratio of its quantity and duration.’ P. 31. 


Ill. State of the Weather in Dublin, from the 1rft of June 
1791, to the 1ft of June 1793. By the fame author.—After 
having accurately detailed the higheft, loweft, and mean ftate 
of the barometer and thermometer in Dublin for the year 
1792, he makes the following obfervations— 


* I fhall firft compare the wetnefs of the feafons with the rules of 
probability above given. 

* 1ft, In the fpring months there fell 4,374 inches of rain, that 
is above two per month on an average, therefore this feafon was wet. 
Moft rain fell in the firft month. 

‘ adly, The {pring being wet, the probability of a wet fummer 
was 5-Oths. by the fifth rule; accordingly, except in June, : 

raine 
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rained above two inches in each month, and upon an average 
above three. Hewever it rained but forty-eight days inftead of 
fifty-four, apt “7 

‘ 3dly, The fummer being wet, the probability of wet, dry, and 
variable autumns were as 3, 5, and 12, by the eighth rule; how- 
ever it turned out wet, which was the leaft probable event. It 
rained forty-eight days, and there fell above 5.8 inches. | 

¢ Again, aftera wet {pring and wet fummer the probabilities of wet, 
dry, and variable autumns were 1, 2 and 2 refpectively by the ele- 
venth rule; by which it appears that the wetnefs of this autumn 
was perfectly extraordinary, and not to be expected. | 

‘ Laftly, there were ftorms on the 19th and 20th of March from 
the South, therefore the probability of a wet fummer was 5 to 1 ac- 
cording to the fourth obfervation, ' ' 

‘ The moft important changes that take place in the atmofphe 
feem to me to be thofe that happen five or fix days before, or dur- 
ing, or five or fix days after the vernal equinox, that is, from the 
16th to the 28th of March. In Dublin the natural height of the 
barometer is 30 inches, but in the above-mentioned period its mean — 
height was 29,838,| that is 0,162 parts of an inch too low ; and the 
mean height of the whole month was 29,707, that is’ 0.293 parts of 
an inch too low, or below the ftandard height. Yet the wind -was 
chiefly S. or S. W. which feems to denote an accumulation in that 
quarter; for otherwife why fhould it blow from a warmer to a colder 
region?’ Pp. 48. 


IV. Examination of the fuppofed Igneous Origin of Stony 
Subftances. By the fame author.—In this paper Mr. Kirwan 
undertakes to confute the hypothefis of Dr. Hutton of Edin- 
burgh, with refpeét to the formation of ftony fubftances. Dr. 
Hutton has endeavoured to prove, that, previous to the prefent 
{tate of our globe, they were utterly deprived of folidity, and 
have fince acquired it by fufion, and fubfequent congelation 
on cooling. Dr. Hutton urges with great force the difficul- 
ties attending the fuppofition of a watery fufion, viz. that we 
find ftrata confolidated by a number of fubftances which water 
cannot diflolve,—by fluor, by filiceous bodies, by fulphureous 
and bituminous fubftances, and by metals. To Dr. Hutton’s 
hypothefis of fufion by heat, Mr. Kirwan objects the difficulty 
of fuppofing that fuch vaft and intenfe fires can be fupported 
in the bowels of the earth under the compreffion which Dr. 
Hutton fuppofes neceflary to confpire to the effect; for this 
compreflion excludes the poffibility of a free admiflion of air, 
which is requifite for rapid combuftion, and probably for all 
combuftion whatever. We are inclined on the whole to give 
the preference to the hypothefis of Mr. Kirwan, but think 
that both fides of the queftion are attended with difficulties, 
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which, in the prefent ftate of chemical knowledge, it is im- 
poflible entirely to refolve. “This however is a very able dif- 
quifition, and merits the attention of thofe who are defirous 
of knowing the arguments relating to this interefting inquiry. 

V. A Method of preparing a Sulphureous Medicinal Wa- 
ter. By the Rev. Edward Kenney. 

VI. On the Solution of Lead by Lime. By Robert Percival. 
M.D. M. R. I. A.—From the experiments related in this 
paper, it-appears that lime acts imperfeétly, perhaps not at 
ally upon lead, without the affiftance of air to calcine the me- 
tal; but that, even when the air was excluded, lime was 
found to poffefs a confiderable power in diffolving the calees 
of lead. 

VII. On a new Kind of portable Barometer for meafuring 
Heights. By the Rev. James Archibald Hamilton, D. D. 
M. R. I. A.—This barometer is more eafily conveyed from 
place to place than thofe hitherto employed for meafuring 
heights ; and the author affures us that it anfwers equally well. 

Iii. A Letter to the Author of the preceding Paper, with 
Remarks and Hints for the further Improvement of Baro- 
meters. By H. Hamilton, Dean of Armagh. This paper 
contains fome pertinent obfervations on the ftruéture of ba- 
rometers in general, and upon that of the author of the pre- 
ceding paper in particular. : 

IX. What are the Manures moft advantageoufly applica- 
ble to the various Sorts of Soils, and what are the Caufes of 
their beneficial Effe& in each particular Inftance ? By Richard 
Kirwan, Efg.—Of this able and ufeful communication, which 
has lately been publifhed feparately, we have already given an 
account, in our laft month’s Review, p. 166. 

X. On the Nature and Limits of Certainty and Probability, 
By the Rev. George Miller, F. T. C.D. and M.I.R. A. 

Mr. Miller notices the opinions of Hume, of Prieftley, and 
of Gregory, on the fubject of free-will and neceffity. He 
makes it appear that thefe two latter authors have not met 
exactly on the fame ground. Dr. Gregory fuppofes that 
when a number of motives are prefent to the mind, each 
fhould, if the doctrine of neceflity were true, have its deter- 
mined effe€&t. Dr. Prieftley, on the contrary, does not con- 
fider each diftinét motive as connected with its correfpondent 
action, but regards all the confiderations prefent to the mind 
as forming one motive. It appears to us, that, fuppofing the 
mind to have no deliberative faculty, the fuppdfition of Dr. 
Gregory, that each confideration ought to be immediately 
followed by a correfponding action, muft be admitted as true; 
but that the mind has fuch a faculty, from whatever caufe it 


may proceed, there can be no doubt. Mboft perfons make it 
a rule 
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2 rule never to undertake any affair of importance on its being 
firft prefented to their minds; fuch a refolution, however, 
may perhaps be referred to experience alone, afterwards ope 
rating on the mind of a perfon who is confcious of having 
previoufly fuffered by too much eagernefs and celerity. When 
therefore he afterwards fets about any important bufinefs, 
one confideration which offers itfelf to his mind is, that he 
ought to allow himfelf fufficient time for deliberation. The 
deliberative power of the mind feems therefore to be as much 
owing to motives as any of its other operations. A child has 
no. deliberative faculty, but aéts from the impulfe of the mo- 
ment, except in fome few cafes in which it has acquired ex- 
perience. 


Mr. Miller obferves— 


‘ The greateft efforts in metaphyfical inquiry appear then, by 
the difficulties in which they are involved, to give confirmation to 
the opinion, that the nature of caufes and their manner of operat- 
“ing are hid from us in impenetrable obfcurity. ‘The attempts made 
by Doétor Prieftley and Mr. Hume to eftablifh the doétrine of ne- 
ceffity, have, I imagine, been fhewn to belong to that clafs of in- 
conclufive reafoning which logicians denominate petitio principit, 
and Doétor Gregory’s attempt to overthrow it to belong to the 
clafs called ignoratio elenchi; whilft on the queftion of mate- 
rialifm Dr. Prieftley and bifhop Berkeley refute each other by con- 
tradictory arguments.’ Pp. 217. 


It appears to us that Mr. Miller, in afferting that Dr. Gre- 
gory’s attempt to overthrow the doctrine of neceility belongs 
to the clafs called ignoratio elenchi, {peaks too lightly of that 
gentleman’s performance. Dr. Prieftley is defirous of prov- 
ing that motive and action are in morals what caufe and effect 
are in phyfics,—well knowing that this propofition involves the 
doctrine of neceflity. Dr. ya very properly, and in our 
opinion fuccefsfully, combats this fundamental point ; and if 
his arguments. wear the appearance of ridicule, this is to be 
attributed to the abfurdity of the queftion about which he 
was employed. The author proceeds to remark— 


* Between this clafs of inquiries and that in whieh we are capa- 
ble of arriving at certainty lies the clafs of mere probability. In 
this middle clafs all the praétical, and confequently all the imme- 
diately ufeful, knowledge of mankind is to be found. Mathema- 
tical {peculations and the abftraét rules of logical reafoning may 
‘boaft the high privilege of abfolute certainty, but they are only 
ufeful as far as they are capable of being applied to human actions; 
and in this application the inind of man muft be content with an af- 
furance of lefs ftrength.’ Pp. 217, 


The 
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The purport of this paper is to afcertain more accurately 
the nature and boundaries of certainty and probability. We 
fincerely hope that it may tend to make fome metaphyficians 
of the prefent time lefs pofitive, and teach them that much re- 
liance on metaphyfical reafoning is both abfurd and dan- 
gerous, . 

XI. Meteorological Obfervations made in Ireland in the 
Year 1793. By Richard Kirwan.—This is a continuation of 
the papers inferted at the commencement of this volume. 

XII. Experiments on a new Earth found near Stronthian in 
Scotland. By Richard Kirwan. 

Mr. Kirwan obferves, that ‘ this plainly appears to be a new 
earth, intermediate between the barytic and common lime- 
ftone.’ It is of a whitith or light-green colour—it has a {mall 
degree of tran{parency—fraCture ftriated—its hardnefs mo- 
derate, fo that it may be eafily fcraped—fpecific gravity from 
3,4. to 3,644. When expofed to a heat of 130° Wedgwood, 
in common clay crucibles, it vitrifies very readily when in 
contact with the crucible; but the interior part remains un- 
changed At the heat of 140° it lofes a little more than 20 
per cent. of its weight, which is found to be fixed air. Water 
poured on Stronthian lime heats more violently than with the 
fame proportion of common lime. The moft remarkable 

roperty of this lime is, that it is capable of cryftallifing. 
Mr. Kirwan has made many other experiments with this new 
fubftance, which we are forry that our limits do not permit us 
to detail. 

XIII. Obfervations on Rain Gages. By Thomas Garnett, 
M.D. &c. 

From the facts mentioned by Dr. Garnett, it appears, that 
rain gages ought to be fquare, and not round, as they are ufual- 
ly made: they fhould alfo have a perpendicular rim an inch or 
two high, fixed to the rim of the funnel. When they are 
conftructed in this manner, much lefs rain is loft by being 
difperfed in falling againft the infide of the gage, from which 
circumftance there has been found to have been confiderable 
lofs in windy weather. ‘There is a table, exhibiting the quan- 
tity of rain which fell for five years in eight different places. 
From this it appears, that more rain generally falls in hilly 
than in level countries; but that the quantity which falls at 
the fame place in fome years is at leaft double that which falls 
there in others. 

XIV. Obfervations and Inquiries made upon and concern- 
ing the Coal Works at Whitehaven, in the County of Cum- 
berland, in 1793. By Jofeph Fifher, M. D. &c.—This is 
the moft entertaining and inftructive account of the method 


of managing coal works, which we recollect to have met with. 
XIV. Oa 
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XV. On the Fith inclofed in Stone of Monte Bolca. By 
the Rev. George Graydon, LL. B. M. R.I. A. and Secretary 
of Foreign Correipondence. 

Monte Bolca lies.on the border of the Veronefe territory, 
about fifty miles W.N. W. of the Lagunes of Venice. The 
whole of the hill, as far as the author could obferve, is com- 
pofed of argillaceous matter, except the quarries in which the 
fifh are found, which are calcareous, and lie about half a mile 
from its fummit. The calcareous fubftance in which the fith 
are found does not form a continued ftratum, but lies in de- 
tached mafles. It is of a fchiftous ftructure, capable of being 
{plit into flags or laminz of various thicknefs and dimenfions. 
Sears part of the mafs, whether immediately furrounding fifh 
or not, on being ftruck or fcraped hard, emits a peculiar kind 
of fetid fmell, which cannot eafily be defined.—Towards the 
conclufion of the paper the author obferves— 


¢ I cannot omit taking fome further notice of a circumftance al- 
ready mentioned, which feems to hold out a fubjeét of inveftigation 
the moft ftriking, and to many the moft interefting, that occurs, 
perhaps, in the whole range of natural hiftory : I mean the great 
variety of fifh colleéted in one fpot, which, from the catalogues, ap- 
pear to correfpond with fpecies now only to be found in feas and 
climates the moft remote from the Italian fhores. It would be fu- 
perfluous to dwell on the analogy which this remarkable circum- 
ftance bears to the many. difcoveries that have been made, not only 
of fhells, but of horns, teeth, bones, and other remains, and even of 
entire fkeletons, of various land animals, partly known and partly 
unknown, in countries where fimilar living {pecies have never been 
obferved to exift, and often in climates now wholly unfuited to their 
conftitutions.’ P. 309. 


XVI. On the Power of Fixed Cauftic Alkaline Salts to pre- 
ferve the Flefh of Animals from Putrefaction. In a letter to 
the Rev. George Graydon, &c. from the Rev. Hugh Ha- 
milton, D.D. &c. . 

_ The author of the preceding paper attributed the preferva- 
tion of the foffile fifh of Monte Bolca to the ation of lime. 
This occafioned the prefent letter on the prefervative pro- 
perty of fixed cauftic alkalies. When he rubbed fome flefh 
with alkali in a mortar, a very ftrong fimell like that of volatile 
alkali arofe; and at one time, when he ufed a brafs or metal 
mortar, he perceived its edges to be tinged with blue, which 
evinced the extrication of volatile alkali in confequence of the 
fuperior attraction of the fixed alkali for fome component part 
of the fleth, which was probably the carbonic acid. ‘The au- 
thor obferves— 


¢ T have 
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¢ I have fome flefh prepared with thefe falts in the yeag 1742; 
for, finding fome bits made the year before had continued unaltered, 
I made fome more, and laid it by to fee how long it would keep, 
and what alterations it would undergo. I made it intoa cake, and 
when quite dry I cut it imto round bits about the fize of half a 
crown, and put them into a drawer in my defk; I fhewed fome of 
them to Mr. Kirwan the fummer before laft, when I had the ho= 
nour of receiving a vifit from him at Armagh, and a few months 
avo I found feveral pieces in another drawer, where they have lain 
near two and twenty years, and remaift unaltered ;: when they are 
broken, the pieces hang together by fibres, and look like a piece of 
plafter taken from a wall; the fibrous or ftringy parts of the fleth 
do not feem to have been corroded or diffolved by the falt.’ p. 322. 


There are added fome beautiful engravings of fifh and ve- 
getable matters found in Monte Bolca. 

XVII, Extract from a Paper on Surveying. By Thomas 
Meagher, near Palace-Green, in the County of Limerick.— 
This is on a new divifion of the compafs for Iand furveying. 


POLITE LITERATURE. 


I. The comparative Authenticity of Tacitus and Suetonius 
illuftrated by the queftion, ‘ Whether Nero was the Author of 


the memorable Conflagration at Rome? By Arthur Browne? 
LL.D. &e. 

We are affured that the inhabitants of Copenhagen enter- 
tained a fufpicion that Mr. Pitt was the occafion of the late 
conflagration in that city. As an unpopular character is very 
liable to unmerited imputation, and as we wifh te give the 
devil his due, we think it moft. probable that both Nero and 
Mr. Pitt are innocent of thefe atrocious charges. The au- 
thor of this paper places very little reliance on Poerdcilis, and 
entirely gives the preference to the authority of Tacitus, who 
mentions many circumftances which render it extremely pro- 
bable that the fire at Rome was accidental. It does not, 
however, appear poffible to determine at the prefent time, 
what could not be afcertained at the period of an event, at 
which thoufands were both fpectators and fufferers. 

IT. An Effay on the Origin and Nature of our Idea of the 
Sublime. By the Rev. G. Miller. 

‘ ia the commencement of this paper it is very juftly ob- 
erved— 


‘ The various opinions which have been entertained concerning 
the origin and nature of our idea of the fublime afford a ftrong 


proof of the difficulty of penetrating intoour own minds. We are 
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fot only urged to the inquiry by that fcientific curiofity which 
prompts us to analyze our modes of thinking, but elegance of tafte 
confpires to engage us in a refearch which has for its objeé all that 
is great or elevated, and yet the origin and nature of the fublime 
are ftill fubje€ts of conttoverfy, - According to Longinus, the fub- 
lime confifts in a proud elevation of mind; according to the in- 
genious author of the Philofophical Inquiry into the Origin of our 
Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful, it confifts in terror ; doctor 
Prieftley places it in an awful ftilnefs; and lord Kaims derives it from 
the magnitude or elevation of vifible objyeéts, and from whatever 
caufes an agreeable emotion refembling thofe which are excited 
by great or elevated objects of fight.. Doctor Blair profefles him- 
felf inclined to think that mighty force or power, whether accom- 
panied with terror or not, whether employed in prote¢ting or alarm- 
ing us, has a better title than any thing that had yet been men- 
tioned to be the fundamental quality of the fublime, but does not 
infift upon it..as fufficient to found a general theory. This con- 
troverfy about the principle of the fublime has naturally extended 
to its application, and we fee the fame paflages applauded for this 
quality by fome critics, and rejeéted as deftitute of it by others. 
Longinus quotes as fublime the Ode of Sappho, which lord Kaims, 
whilft he admits it tobe beautiful, excludes from the. clafs of fub- 
limity. The celebrated defcription of the creation of light, which 
has been produced by the great critic of antiquity as an illuftrious 
inftance of the fublime, has not had a better fate,’ P. 17. 


In accounting for the impreffion of fublimity, Mr. Miller 
very juftly obferves, that the general error has been’a fuppo- 
fition of fimplicity in the emotion. He therefore endeavours 
to unite the theories of the moft celebrated writers on the 
fublime: moft of thefe muft be allowed to have a foundation 
in nature ; but none of them are fafficiently comprehenfive to 
apply to all objeéts of fublimity. . There appear to him to be 
three claffes of fublime objects,—‘ external fenfible obje&s,— 
thofe that excite the emotion which Dr. Blair has called the 
moral or fentimental fublime,—and fuperior beings.’ This 
paper has confiderable merit, and unites philofophical accu- 
racy with elegance of d#tion. 

iil. Effay on the following Subje&, propofed by the Aca- 
demy, viz. ‘On Style in writing, confidered with refpeét to 
Thoughts and Sentiments as well as Words, and indicating 
the Writer’s. peculiar and characteriftic Difpofition, Habits, 
and Powers.of Mind,’ By the Rev. Robert Burrowes, D. D 
F.T. C. D. and Seeretary to the Royal Irifh Academy. 

_ We admit that ftyle in writing muft be in fome meafure an 
mdex of the intelle&tual charaéter of an author, and that from 


the fame fource fome information refpecting his moral cha- 
8 tacter 
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raéter may bededuced. We can by no means, however, fole 
low. the author of this paper in the full extent in which he 
is defirous of applying his principle. He obferves (page 43), 
¢ Different habits of thinking in like, manner diftinguith dif- 
ferent authors from each other, prevent the poflibility of if- 
fuing literary forgeries, or by borrowed names gaining credit 
with the world.’ Does he then mean to affert that there are 
no fuch things as literary forgeries ?—The following paflage, 
however, among many others which might be inferted, is a 
happy illuftration of our author’s opinion— 


¢ When a critic, not very lavith of his commendation, gives fu. 
pereminent praifes to particular paflages, I have always, on examin- 
ation, found fomething in them which met his prejudices, his 
habits, or his temper. Johnfon, in his life of Congreve, fays, that 
were he called on to point out the moft beautiful paffage in all 
Englith poetry, he knows not what he would feleé& in preference 
to the defcription of the temple in the Mourning Bride. In his 
life of Dryden he tells us, that the defcription of the different 
modes in which the Englith and the Dutch are, in the Annus Mi- 
rabilis, recorded to have .paffed the night after the engagement, is 
one of the faireft flowers of Englifh poetry. It is fomewhat fin- 
gular that thefe two paffages exprefs nearly the fame mental affec- 
tion :— horror; dread of that melancholy which refults from our 
own thoughts under ftrong impreffions of internal diftrefs wrought 
upon by external circumftances, and eagernefs to efcape from their 
oppreffion or to remove them by fociety. ‘Oh! {peak to me and 
let me hear thy voice, my own affrights me with its echoes,” is the 
language of Almeria. 

In dreams they frightful precipices tread, 
Or fhipwreck’d labour to fome diftant fhore, 


Or in dark churches walk among the dead, 
They wake with horror, and dare fleep no more— 


is the defcription of the fenfations of the Dutch. Any one who is 
acquainted with the character of Dr. Johnfon cannot be at a lofs 
for the circumftance which imprinted the beauty of thefe paflages 
fo very ftrongly on his imagination.’ p. 87. 


ANTIQUITIES. 


I. Some Confiderations ona controverted Paffage of He- 
rodotus. By the Right Honourable the Earl of Charlemont, 
Prefident of the Royal Irifh Academy, and F.R.S. 

The author gives this teftimony in favour of Herodotus, 
that, through the whole courfe of his eaftern travels, he ever 
found him a faithful guide. ‘This difquifition chiefly relates 
to the antiquity of the Grecian theogony. 
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II. An Account of the Game of Chefs, as played by the 
Chinefe, in a Letter from Eyles Irwin, Efg. to the Earl of 
Charlemont. | 

This is an account of the game of chefs, as played in China, 
where the author of this paper feems willing to believe that 
it originated. Mr. Irwin was at Canton, where he affures us 
that he was furnifhed with a manufcript, containing an ex- 
tract from the Concum, or, Chinefe annals, refpecting the 
invention of the game of chefs, and alfo an explanation of 
the pofition, power, and moves of the pieces on the Chinefe 
chefs-board. Thefe make a part. of this communication, 
which mutt certainly be regarded as a matter of real curiofity. 

We have now mentioned all the articles contained in this 
volume of Tranfaétions. In perufing them we have met 
with confiderable entertainment, and fome information. If 
fewer important difcoveries are announced than in fome for- 
mer volumes, it is to be attributed to the afflicted {tate of 
Europe, which naturally calls off the mind from philofophical 
inveftigation, and fixes it on more neceflary but lefs pleafing 
confiderations. 





Obfervations on Pope. By Gilbert Wakefield,-B. A. 8v0. 7s. 
Boards. Kearfley. 1796. 


ie his Preface, Mr. Wakefield informs us, that he had en- 
tertained an expeétation of editing the works of Pope, but 
a previous agreement between Mr. Cadell and Dr. Warton 
prevented his defign. ‘The ingenious and learned author 
then proceeds to illuftrate the merits of Pope, in various 
points of view, with an enthufiafm proverbially attached to 
commentators. We confefs that, when he puts the inven- 
tion difcoverable in the Dunciad; on a par with that of Para- 
dife Loft, and on a fuperior footing to that of the A®neid, we 
rather wonder than applaud,—and that we rather incline to 
Dr. Warton’s opinion, in his Obfervations on Pope, that this 
excellent author is more “ the poet of reafon”’ than of fancy. 
The far greater part of Mr. Wakefield’s Obfervations con- 
fifts of parallel paflages, from ancient and modern poets. 
This fafhionable mode of commenting appears not to us to 
prefent much utility: it is indeed the eafieft of all writing, 
as it is a mere province of memory, but is only ufeful where 
the phrafe or paffage is obfcure, and is illuftrated by the par- 
allel. Pope’s writings are clear and luminous, and feldom 
require fuch illuftration. ‘The chief province of his com- 
mentator fhould be, to explain temporary allufions, from con - 
temporary books, pamphlets, and fugitive pieces, as is done 
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with regard to Shakfpeare., In this kind of reading Mr. 
Wakefield cannot be expected to be ‘much verfed. Claffical 
erudition, and theology, do not form introductions to Pope’s 
works. Dr. Warton, by his having enjoyed the perfonal ac- 
quaintance of many among the great, and the friends of Pope, 
may often prove a fuperior commentator; but we muft fay 
that an edition of Pope by fome eminent ftudent of Englifh li- 
terature would warrant our greateft expectations. 

As a fair fpecimen of Mr. Wakefield’s Obfervations, we 
fhall extra&t a page or two from thofe on the Paftorals; and 
then proceed to fome fmaller extraéts and remarks. 

‘ Of the merit of thefe poems I can {carcely deem myfelf an 
impartial judge. The Paforals of Pope were among the very firit 
writings that engaged the notice of my infancy: and, if the reader 
will excufe this circumftance of egotifm, I read them with facility, 
with perfeverance, and delight, at an earlier period than any one, 
whom I have ever known or heard of. They have left upon my 
mind the fading traces of a tranfport inexpreffible. Still difen- 
chanted after a lapfe of fo many years, I feel like Agamemnon in 
the poet, juft waking from the dream of Jove: 

Eyeeto 0 e& iorvs, Sein Je uv aupexut’ ougn: 

In Fancy’s eye {till fcenes of rapture fhine ; 

Still vibrates on her ear the voice divine. 
Pasrorat I. 


Ver. 1. Firft in thefe fields I try the fylvan ftrains, 
Nor bluth to fport on Windfor’s blifsful plains, 


Our poet feems to have confulted Dryden’s verfion of the place 
imitated here, Virg. Ecl. vi. 1. 

I frft transferr’'d to Rome Sicilian Arains : 

Nor blufi’d the Doric Mufe to dwell on Mantuan plains. 
Rofcommon alfo, a terfe, judicious, unaffected, and moral writer, 
juftly efteemed and celebrated by Pope, may be agreably com- 
pared on this occafion : 

I firft of Romans ftoop’d to rural frains, 

Nor blufh’d to dwell among Sicilian fwains. 


Ver. 5. Let vernal airs through trembling ofiers play. 
A beautiful paffage of this kind occurs in Paradife Regain’d, ii. 26. 


Then on the bank of Jordan, by a creek, 
Where’ wiads with reeds and ofers whifp’ring play— 








Ver. 7. too good for pow’r. 
A paflage in Lucan, viii. 493. is very appofite to this fentiment : 
exeat aula, 
Qui vult effe pius. Virtus:ét fumma_poteftas 
Non coéunt. a 


He, who would fpotlefs live,‘from:courts muft go ; 
No union power tupreme and Viriile know. 
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Ver. 16. And all th’ aérial audience clap their wings. 


Prior’s Solomon. ; 
And clapp'd their wings, recording what he faid. S. 


Ver. 23. Hear how the birds, on every bloomy {pray, 
With joyous mufic wake the dawning day! 


Surry, in his Sonnet on Spring : 
Somer is come, for every /pray now /pringes. 
Milton, Paradife Regain’d, iv. 437. in moft delicate ftrains of the 
Doric Mufe: 
the birds— 
Clear’d up their choiceft notes in bufh and /pray, 
To gratulate the {weet return of morn.’ P. I. 


In page 35 Mr. Wakefield expreffes his opinion that the 
termination of oppre/s, and fimilar verbss fhould be, in the paft, 
oppre/i,—in the participle, oppreffed. Dr. Lowth recommends 
the latter mode in both: and the analogy of the language 
feems againft Mr. Wakefield’s opinion, the ed appearing fyno- 
nymous with did. 

Our ingenious author interlards fome ftrokes of politics 
fufficiently pungent. ‘Thus, in page 79, Juvenal’s 





‘ Aude aliquid brevibus Gyaris et carcere dignum, 
Si vis effe aliquis. 

Dare treafons, murders! if thou with to fit 

With credit on the treafury-bench, like——’ 


And in page 144 we find Juvenal, xiii. 104. 





. multi 

Committunt eadem diverfo crimina fato: 

Tlle crucem {celeris pretium tulit, hic diadema. 

Ah! how unequal feem th’ awards of Fate ! 

Worth, juft the fame, what different iffues wait ? 

One patriot, exil’d, roams the favage wood ; 

One {ways three realms, and floats the globe with blood.’ 


We doubt Mr. Wakefield’s reading (page 136) of thefe 
lines of Gray, 


* Here meafur’d laws and philofophic eafe 
Fix, and improve the polifh’d arts of peace.’ 


while the fenfe feems to require no paufe after fix, and a 
comma after improve. We cannot difcover why the fwan 
(page 140) fhould be a fymbol of loftinefs and vigour of 
flight. 

i is furprifing that fome paflages of Pope, which might 
have excited critical acumen, are pafled with a fimple parallel. 
Thus, page 154, the lines, 


T 2 ‘ Let 
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¢ Let us, fince life can little more fupply, 
Than juft to look about us and to die’— 


only afford a parallel from Denham. Did it not ftrike Mr. 
Wakefield that the context teems with abfurdity, as an intro- 
duction to the next twolines ? For can this poetic brevity of life 
permit a free expatiation over the vaft {cene of human exift- 
ence? ; 

Mr. Wakefield’s character of Alexander of Macedon, in 
oppofition to Pope’s Satire, deferves notice— 


‘ They, who conceive of Alexander, notwithftanding fome 
youthful excentricities and his love of military fame, not lefs con- 
fpicuous in Chriftian heroes, as a mere brutal conqueror, form a ' 
very unjuft and unauthorifed eftimate of his charaéter. I would 
recommend all, who wifh a true ftatement of his merits, to read 
the authentic hiftories of Arrian, and the differtations of Plutarch 
upon the virtues of Alexander. The grand objects of this prince 
were, the difcovery of the unknown regions of the globe, and the 
civilization of mankind by a concentration of them under the uni- 
form government of one vaft empire. His eagernefs upon the for- 
mer of thefe points is demonftrably evinced by his extreme folicitude 
about the fuccefs of Nearchus’s naval expedition: and his adoption 
of the Perfian drefs, with which he is ufually reproached as an indi- 
cation of effeminacy, was merely a political compliance to conci- 
liate the affections of his conquered fubjeéts. His charaéter de- 
ferves a deliberate difcuffion, and fhould not be eftimatedin the 
grofs from thefe inadequate and curfory obfervations ; for the proofs 
of my general pofitions are numerous and irrefragable. Alexander 
cannot be deemed indeed the moft accomplifhed warriour of anti- 
quity, becaufe of Czefar, who fhares this commendation with him; 
but he may properly be denominated the moft philo/ophical conqueror 
of ancient or modern times. See what Pliny has faid of him in his 
Natural Hiftory, viii. 17. ed. Harduin. I with fome able writer 
could be prevailed on to give us an exprefs differtation on this 
point : it would be a valuable acceflion to literature, were the cafe 
impartially confidered; and, from it’s extenfive conneétion with 
collateral objeéts, would throw light on many important topics of 
hiftory, chorographical, phyfical, moral, and political.’ pP, 163. 


On the verfes, 


‘ For modes of faith let gracelefs zealots fight ; 
His can’t be wrong, whofe life is in the right— 


Mr. Wakefield thus comments, page 186. 


‘ This couplet is formed from one in Cowley’s verfes on the 
death of Crafhaw : 


His faith, perhaps, in fome nice tenets might 
Be wrong ; his life, Vm fure, was in the right. 





\ 
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The pofition is demonftrably abfurd in both poets. All condu¢t 
originates in principles: where the principles, therefore, are not 
ftriétly pure and accurately true, the’condué muft deviate, more or 
lefs in the fame proportion, from the line of perfect rectitude. 
There is no axiom in geometry more indifputable: and we may 
hence learn the unfpeakable importance of right opinion upon 
every fubjeét, and more efpecially on the fubjeéts of Religion and 
Morality.. If our Faith be wrong, it is impoffible that our /ife 


fhould be right.’ 


We are by no means prepared to admit this argument in its 
extent. Miftakes in mere matters of belief are often confiltent 
with found morals, and particularly with refpeét to the {pecula- 
tive doétrines of religion. We know virtuous men both among 
the Arminians, and among their violent opponents the Calvin- 
ifts; and Mr. Wakefield, who is, we believe, a Socinian, will 
{carcely venture to affert, that a virtuous Trinitarian may not 
be as good a man as a virtuous Unitarian. 


‘ Ver. 241. then bring the jowl! 
The original ftory is in Athenzus, viii. 5. where Machon the comic 
poet tells us, that, “ when the phyfician came in, and told Phi- 
loxenus the writer of Dithyrambics, a great epicure, and fick from 
devouring an entire polypus, except the head, that he had but a few 
hours to live; It is well, faid Philoxenus: I have arranged all my 
poetical concerns as I could wifh; and, fince Charon and Fate 
will have no denial, and I muft depart ; that I may leave nothing 
of value behind, bring me the jowl of the polypus!” The reader 
will alfo find the ftory in John Hale’s fermon on gluttony ; whofe 
works he, who has not read, fhould read without delay. In the 
proverbial Centuries of Diogenian, iii. 12. is the following paflage : 
“‘ The Athenian, when he is dying, holds out his hand.” This, 
fays the Greek interpreter, is levelled at the avarice of the Athe- 


nians, who were very greedy of gain.’ P. 205. 


On the fecond of Pope’s Epiftles, verfe 115, we have the 
following illuftration— | 

‘ Obferve the wording of the firft note—The writer of it evi- 
dently knew the character of Atoffa at leaft was real, but he wifhed 
the generality of readers to be mifled. So in Pope’s note on ver. 7. 
befides the bad or confufed Englith, the names of women not the 
charaers are {aid to be fictitious, but the fentence is intentionally 
confufed. I believe indeed the character of Atoffla was not in the 
firft editions, but Wardurton fhould have altered the notes when he 
inferted the character. The tradition in the Spencer family is that 
Pope read himfelf the charaéter of Atoffa to the Duchefs of Mar/- 
borough, and told her it was intended for the Duchefs of Bucking- 


ham ; that the difcovered it, and he received money to fupprefs the 
T 3 character 
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character which was inferted by Warburton : of this ftory, fo little 
creditable to the moral character of the poet and his editor, I“beg 
not to be confidered as the author, but I heard it from a perfon in 
confidence with the family: and it would be worth while to au- 
thenticate or refute it by applying to the prefent Earl. B. 

«‘ T have been informed, that fome coolnefs had arifen between 
Mr. Pope and Lord Cheferfield, on account of the Duchefs of 
Marlborough, whofe character, under the name of Atoffa, the poet 
was in vain folicited to fupprefs.” Mary’s Memoirs, feét. iv.’ ». 208. 


The notes marked B, are by Dr. Bennet, bithop of Cloyne. 

In page 225, Mr. Wakefield, hypercritically in our opinion, 
biaenes Gray’s epithet fi/ver- windinp , applied to the T shames. 
Not to mention that the genius of ‘lytic poetry would excufe 
a verbum ardens, beyond all rule, this epithet 1s far from ano- 
malous : the piain fenfe is “ winding with the brightnefs of 
filver :”. and compound epithets, equally remote, abound in 
Englith poetry. The Indian muck (page 243) is furely not 
from the Latin mucro, but from an Indian term. Confult 
Ogleby’s Afia, or books of travels. , 

The mean ine, 

© So known, fo honour’d, at the Houfe of Lords.’ 


page 249, was ridiculed by ¢ 


Perfuafion tips his tongue whene’er he talks, 
And he has chambers in the King’s-bench walks. 


Book ii. Epitft. i. 
© Ver. 160. Effeéts unhappy ! from a noble caufe. 
This is borrowed from Prior’s Letter to Boileau : 


A confequential ill, which Freedom draws ; 


A bad effe, but from a noble caufe: 
And our poet’s is a glorious verfe indeed, and the juft apology of 
a mind truly generous, and philofophical, for thofe extravagancies, 


~-refulting from a love of Liberty in great political revolutions, when 


the thoughts are unreftrained, and every impulfe of feeling is invitéd 
to an open exhibition and a full exertion of it’s energies. In this 
inftance, as in natural operations, a vigorous fermentation feems 
neceflary to effectual refinement ; and, when we look beyond tem- 
porary and partial infelicities to the future condition of mankind at 
large, we cannot but conclude, as an excellent genius has nervoufly 
delivered the fentiment, that “ the purgatory of anarchy is prefer- 
able to the damnation of de/poti/m.” 
Ver. 221. Let Ireland tell, how wit upheld her caufe, 

Her trade fupported, and fupply’d her laws ; 

And leave on Swirt this grateful verfe ingrav’d, 

The rights a court attack’d, a poet fav’d.” 


This 
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This was the paflage for which it was under confideration to accufe 
Pope of High-Treafon,—B.’  P. 257. 
In page 259 Mr. Wakefield would alter the line of Gray, 
‘ Wide o’er the fields of Glory bear,’ 


to 
¢ Whirl o’er the fields of Glory far,’ 
on account of the imperfect rhymes ear and dear; and he even 
adds, that if Gray had given it fo, the reader would have 
thought it preferable. Ina matter of tafte it is difficult to 
argue: -but we much doubt the accuracy of our author’s ear, © 
otherwife he muft have perceived that wir! is, in that line, 
unpronounceable. 
Epilogue to the Satires, 
‘Ver. 73. O come that eafy, Ciceronian ftyle, 

So Latin, yet fo Englifh all the while, 

As tlio’ the pride of Middleton and Bland, 

All boys may read, and girls may underftand. 


Dr. Bland of Eton was a.very bad writer, Dr. Middleton a re- 
markably good one; perhaps our beft: but he was the friend of 
Pope’s enemy, Lord Hervey: hinc ille lachrymx!_ B. 

I fubfcribe to this opinion. Middleton’s ftile, in point of dignified 
fimplicity "and a comprehenfive compafs of conftruction, which 
could expibit, concentrated and unfettered, a collection of thought 
in one period without clumfinefs, with a fonorous rotundity of num- 
bers, and an unembarrafled per{picuity of correct and polithed 
phrafeology, comes neareft to that of Cicero of any compoiitions 
in our language. The ftile of our poct, confidered merely as verbal 
compofition, without refpeét to thofe illuminations of fentiment 
and fancy, the emanations of his fine genius, which fparkle fo pro- 
fufely through his pages, is truly miferable in comparifon ; un- 
harmonious, unyrammatical, unchaftifed : and his notes on Homer 
in particular are puerility and poverty itfelf. Nor is he lefs un- 
happy in his general cenfure, than in the fpecific allegation in 
{upport of it ; 

All boys may read, and girls may underftand. 

Since the great.end of writing is to be underftood, that {ftile, caeteris 
paribus, is beft, which is univerfally acceflible to every capacity : 
and fuch clearnefs is a proof both of perfpicacity in the conception 
of ideas, and a complete maftery of all the capabilities of expreffion.’ 


P. 273. 
The line, 


When Truth ftands trembling on the edge of Law, 


Mr. Wakefield (page 285) explains by an allufion to the edge 
of an inftrument. We always underitood the edge of a pic 
T 4 cipice. 
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cipice- In page 296, the note concerning Priam feems hy- 
percritical; the lines only imply, that he witneffed the com- 
mencement of the ‘ laft blaze’ of Troy, of its conflagration. 


Dunciad, Book. II. 
‘ Ver, 283. In naked majefty Oldmixon ftands, 
And, Milo-like, furveys his arms and hands. 


In former editions great Dennis occupied the place of Oldmixon ; 
and the poet was not inattentive to Dryden’s verfion of the original 
verfes in Ovid : 

Now faplefs on the verge of death he frands, 

Contemplating his former feet and hands ; 

And, Milo-like, his flacken’d finews fees, 

And wither’d arms—-, 
The changes, that took place in the various editions of this poem, 
are a curious fubject of enquiry and fpeculation, and plead moft 
ftrongly againft the reétitude of our poet’s fatire, who could fo eafily 
accommodate, with very fimilar language and attributes, very dif- 
ferent characters. Wardurton’s verfatility is not lefs obfervable and 
fufpicious; who adapts the note at ver. 294. toa man of a mono- 
fyllable name, with trivial adjuftment, from one of two fyllables:; 
the original reading having been, “ Then * * try’d.” Pp. 307. 


Se aS 
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Bacon’s brazen head (page 316) we underftand to have" 


been a brazen buft, which gave oracular anfwers, like that 
in Don Quixote. Mr. Wakefield explains it of the very peri- 
cranium of the philofopher. 

Sprent (page 319) is old Englith, as well as be/prent. The 
correction of Drummond is therefore fuperfluous. For the 
{tory of James I. of England (page 327) fome authority is re- 
quifite : it is improbable, not to fay impoflible, confidering 
the feverity of morals of the prince and the country. 





Perfian Mifcellanies: An Effay to facilitate the Reading of 
Perf. an Manuferipts ; with engraved Specimens, Philolo- 
gical Qbfervations, and Notes, Critical and Hiforical. 
By William Oujeley, Efq. 4to. 11. 1s, Boards. R. White. 


1795: 


HIS elegant and interefting work deferves the greateft at- 
tention of the oriental fcholar.—A part of the Intro- 
duction will beft explain the author’s intentions— 


‘ That ambition of fame which teaches many to confider as un- 
worthy of attention thofe minuter fubjeéts from which little reputa- 
tion for genius can be expected, I had long fuppofed to be the caufe, 


why, among thofe who have contributed to the advancement of 
oriental 
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oriental literature, fo little has, been done on that introductory 
branch, of which the following eflay principally treats. 

_¢ But of this negleét, I was induced to feek another caufe, when 
the fubjeé&t of the work which I had undertaken, acquired fome 
importance, in my own opinion, from the confideration, that, 
without a previous knowledge of petty matters, it is almoft impof- 
fible to attain a high degree of eminence in any fcience ; that the 
theory of mufical founds cannot be perfectly comprehended by 
him who is unacquainted with the gammut, and that the greateft 
{cholar muft have undergone the drudgery of the alphabet. 

‘ And encouraged by the example of fo illuftrious a critic as 
Quintilian, who thinks nothing unconneéted with the art of oratory, 
which is neceflary to the formation of an eloquent {peaker, I began 
to regard as no inconfiderable branch of eaftern literature, the ftudy 
of the graphic art, as cultivated among the Perfians; without a 
knowledge of which no man can be pronounced a perfect orien- 
talift. 

‘ And having, by thefe confiderations, given a degree of im- 
portance to the fubjeét I was about to undertake, I naturally be- 
came defirous to know the caufe why others had fo. long neglected 
it; fromthe evident utility of a work, which might tend to remove 
the obftacles oppofed to the ftudent on his very firft fetting out, 
(and which muft be overcome before the objeét of his purfuit can 
be attained) it appeared ftrange that no perfon had undertaken the 
tafk, and I lamented that it was left for one fo infufficiently quali- 
fied as myfelf to execute. 

‘ But on the commencement of the following work, I difcovered 
the caufe of this negle&, for the difficulty of arrangement, and the 
extreme drynefs of the fubjeét have proved fuch, as, more than 
once, have nearly forced me to abandon the defign, and muft have 
deterred from the profecution of it, any perfon not poffeffing a con- 
fidérable fhare of patience and perfeverance. 

* With fcarce any other qualification than thefe, I undertook the 
work, and have colleéted in the following pages, and endeavoured 
to arrange in fome degree of order, the fcattered obfervations I had 
made during the infancy of my acquaintance with the Perfian lan- 
guage ; when, in attempting to decipher manufcripts, a confiderable 
portion of time was neceflarily confumed, which fuch a work al 
now offer to the public, might, perhaps, have faved.’ P. v. 


The following remarks on Perfian poetry will pleafe the 
es reader, while the work itfelf is only adapted to the 
cientific library — 


‘ Of the ancient poetry of Perfia, fo fcanty are the {pecimens 
that have defcended to our days, that the induftry of many, who 
made it the objeét of their refearch, feems to have been employed 


in vain; to afcertaip? therefore, what it may have beep, muft be 
| k | the 
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the refult of inveftigation more fuccefsful. The learned prefident 
of the Afiatic Society could difcover but a few lines of the ancient 
Pahlavi; and the ingenious biographer of the Perfian poets, could 
trace them Ittle further than the time of the Arabian conqueft, 
Yet, the climate of the country, the manners, and very nature of 
men, muft have undergone a total change, or we muft conclude, 
that ancient Perfia could boaft of its poetical produétions ; its mo- 
dern inhabitants being a race, which may be faid to lifp.in num- 
bers; among whom, the cultivation of their language is an im- 
portant care, and who believe of poetry, as the ancient Greeks did 
of mufic, that it pofleffes a fafcinating power, and thence they have 
ftjled it, “* Lawful magic.” 

‘ It will therefore be found, that there is fcarce any fpecies of 
compofition, which the Perfian poets have not cultivated with fuc- 
cefs, from the didactic or moral fentence, to the finifhed epic or 
heroic poem : through every gradation of Bacchanalian ode, ele- 
giac, and amorous fonnet, allegories amuftng or inftruétive, and 
romances founded on hiftory, or fable : compofitions breathing all 


the warmth of a luxuriant foil, and decorated with every adventitious 


grace, that the moft flowery language can beftow. 

* And in this refpeét the Perfians are peculiarly fortunate, their 
native tongue, from the fimplicity of its conftruétion, and facility in 
verfification, being, like the Italian among us, moft happily adapt- 
ed to all the purpofes of poetry, particularly that of the erotic kind, 
which feems to be naturally the favourite of the tender and volup- 
tuous Perfian. 

‘ A very ftriking fimilarity of fentiment and imagery may be 
difcovered in the works of the Italian and Perfian poets; I fhall not 
here dwell on this refemblance which has been pointed out by 
others. The fonnets of Petrarch have been compared with thofe 
of Sadi: nay, a general fimilarity of manners apd cuftoms has been 
remarked by one, who, an Italian by birth, was rendered capable, 
by a long refidence in Perfia, of judging with accuracy. The fa- 
mous traveller, Pietro della Valle, writing from that country near 
two centuries ago, thus mentions his Perfian friends, “* Ufing al- 
ways to me the greateft compliments, and moft courteous {peeches, 
&c. in which, and in a@l/ other cufoms (for I have remarked, and 
fhall, perhaps fome day, commit them to paper as a curiofity, draw- 
ing a parallel in infinite refpects) it appears to me, that the Perfians 
refemble very ftrongly, the people of Naples, &c,” and this inge- 
nious author, in many other parts of his work, takes notice of this 
refemblance ; but I have as yet fought in vain, and, indeed, am ftill 
ignorant, whether he ever fulfilled his defign of publifiiing the par- 
allel mentioned in the above quotation. 

‘ Between many paflages in the Greek and Perfian poets, a re- 
femblance alfo has been found. We are to confider, that the cli- 
mate of Greece, furnifhes in many inftances the fame fubjeéts for 


glowing and flowery defcription with that of Afia; and that we" 
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of the Greek lyric poets were by birth Afiatics ; from which cir- 
cumftance, and’ from the fimilarity of fubject and imagery, ufed in 
their poems, the mott learned orientalift of the prefent age, {carcely 
fcruples, in his Latin Commentaries, to clafs them among, the poets 
of Afia: and, it fhall be my objeét, in a future work, to demon- 
ftrate, that Homer and Anacreon, unequalled as they are, might not 
blufh to have produced the heroic poem of Firdaufi, or the lyric odes 
of Hafez. ‘To deny pre-eminence to thofe claflics, would befpeak 
a tafte as corrupt, and a judgment equally prejudiced, as thofe of 
the grammarian, who quaintly afferts, that in comparifon with a 
particular branch of oriental literature, “ the Graces of the Greeks 
and Romans are gracele/s.” I fhall here difmifs the fubjeé& of Per- 
fian Poetry, and return to the principal object of the following ~ 


eflay.’? P. xix. 


Major Oufeley’s notes: abound with curious matter. To 
the authors who have treated on the ruins of Perfepolis, (note, 
page 3) may be added a fcarce work, entitled “ Des Beau- 
tez de la Perfe; ou la Defcription de ce qu’il y a de plus 
curieux dans ce Royaume; enrichie de la Carte du Pais, et 
de plufieurs Eftampes, deflignées fur les Lieux.. Par le Sieur 
A.D. D.V.” Paris, 1673, 4to. The plates are by Ifrael 
Sylvefter, and were defigned by A. Daulier Deflandes, the 
author: there are feveral of the ruins of Perfepolis ; and 
the text has fifgular anecdotes. 

The fcientific parts of the prefent work, as illuftratin 
Perfian MSS. are treated with great ability and fkill; but as 
they would be unintelligible without the plates, we fhall refer 
the learned reader to the work itfelf; and fhall content our- 
felves with fuch extraéts and remarks as may be more gene- 
rally interefting. 

The following elegiac fonnet, by Jami, firft prefents itfelf 
in this view— 

* Dejeéted and melancholy I fly to unfrequented places : 


The city without thee becomes irkfome—I feek the folitude of 
the defart. : 

Since you have forfaken this conftant bofom, J have been a 
ftranger to all fond affections : 

Though furrounded by an hundred friends, I feel myfelf alone. 

Yet in the drearinefs of the defart I feel not the affli€tion of foli- 
tude ; 

Wherefvever I wander thy beloved image is the companion of my 
foul. 

Loaden with thy chains I feek thee on every fide, 

Bound with the fettérs of love, a-diftrated wretch ! 

It is alike to me, whether rofe-leaves were {cattered, or filken car- 
pets {pread beneath my feet ; 

If, 
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If the road lead not to thee, I fhould feem to walk amid than 
thorns and rugged rocks. 

I faid unto my vital fpirit, “ Leave me!—lI will exift no longy 
without her I love;”’ +4] 

It replied, “* O Jami! a while be patient ; thy life is on the ey 
of departure.’ Pp. 20. 


The account of Sadi muft not be omitted, after ic 
our regret that his Boffan, or Fruit-Garden, is not yet t 
lated. 


‘The name of Sadi having occurred three or four times in 


the courfe of this work, I-fhall here take occafion to mention, | 


that the birth of this celebrated poet happened at Shirauz, in 
the year of our wera 1175; he was author of the Guliftan, or Bed 
of Rofes ; the Boftan, or Fruit Garden ; the Molamaat, or Raysof 
Light, and a large collection of odes and fonnets, alphabetically ar. 
ranged ina Divan. The firft of thefe works has been publithed 
with a Latin verfion by the learned Gentius *; in the German lan- 
guage by Olearius +; and by another perfon in French}. Of the 
fecond, fome partial extracts have appeared in the Afiatic Mifcel. 
lany ||. _ The third, is a manufcript extremely fearce, and from the 
Divaun, which contains above a thoufand beautiful poems, very 
few paffages have yet found their way into print. Sadi was the au- 
thor of fourteen or fifteen other works; but Mr. Le Bruyn, (fee 
his Travels) muft have been mifinformed, when he learned, on vi- 
fiting the poet’s tomb in 1705, that twenty Arabic volumes were 
ftill extant of his compofition. I fhall not here fupprefs, that there 
is alfo attributed to Sadi, (although I hope without foundation) 
a {mall colleétion of fhort poetical compofitions inculcating 
leffons of the groffeit fenfuality, and breathing all the licen- 
tioufnefs of the moft unchafte imagination. Thefe in the manv- 
{cripts before, me are inconfiftently placed among ‘the beautiful, 
moral,.and fentimental diftichs.which follow our author’s Divan; 
and in an Arabic introduétion, he declares his repentance of. hav- 
ing compofed thofe indelicate verfes, which, however, he excules 











* « Rofarium Politicum, &c. Amfterdam, 1651. Folio, Perfian and Latin 
‘pose Rofarium Politicum, cura Gentii. Amfterdam, 1655. Duodecimo. 

tin. 

+ ‘ Perfianifcher Kofenthal uberfetzet von A. Olearius, with p!ates. Schlef- 
wig. 1654. Folio. 

$ ‘ This French verfion, which was probably made from the Latin or Get 
man tranflation before mentioned, is entitled, “ Guliftan ou |’Empire des 
Rofes, Traité des Mceurs des Rois;' composé par Mufladini Saadi, Prince des 
Poetes Perfieos, traduit du Perfan, par M. ***. Paris. 1737. Duodecimo. 

| * Afiatic Mifceilany, No.2, p. 235, &c. Calcutta, 1789, Quarto, where 
part of the preface to, and a paflage from the Boftan are given; of this work, 
fume tranflations into French may be found ‘iin the Travels of the Chevaliet 
Chardin, 
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on account of their giving a relifh to the other poems, “ as falt is 
ufed in the feafoning of meat :’” and if ong can allow any merit to 
fuch produétions, it may be faid of him as of Petronius, * that he 
wrote the moft*impure things in the pureft language *.”” 

¢ An ingenious friend, whom I fhall mention in the courfe of 
this eflay, when on the fubject of eaftern mufic, is in poffeffion of 
a moft valuable manufcript treatife on that art, which from many 
circumftances he conjectures to be the work of Sadi; the language 
is Perfian, and the fubje& treated in a fcientific and matterly man- 


ner. Of this celebrated poet, the portrait was lately to be feen in 


a building near Shirauz, reprefenting him as a venerable old man, 
with a long filver beard and flowing robes, holding in his right hand 
a crooked ivory ftaff, and in the other a charger ofincenfe+. He 
lived to the advanced age of one hundred and fixteen, and his tomb 
is till vifited with the refpeét due to claffic ground, at a little diftance 


from Shirauz, his native city.’ P. 56. 
Nor can we pafs another Perfian author— 


‘ From the Skander Nameh, one of the moft celebrated romances 
of the Eaft, the example above given, has been extracted. This 
work contains the hiftory of Alexander the Great, written in ad- 
mirable poetry by Nizami, who, to a great deal of Perfian imagery 
and fable, has added, in this excellent poem, much curious hiftori- 
cal matter, in fome refpeéts founded on, and in others, widely 
differing-from, the Greek aad Latin hiftories of the Grecian prince. 
Of this work, as I before mentioned, \I am fortunate enough to pof- 
fefs feveral fine copies ; but two particularly valuable, from a mul- 
tiplicity of notes, fnarginal, and written between the lines in a moft 
minute and elegant hand. Without the aid of the anonymous Per- 
fian commentators, many paflages, I confefs, would have ftill been 
to me extremely difficult and obfcure; and it is hardly to be ex- 
pected, that a mere European reader, without fuch affiftance, could 
perfectly comprehend the frequent allufions of the poet to remote 
hiftory, and ancient oriental mythology, or the variety of proper 
names that occur in almoft every page, both of perfons and places, 
and the terms ufed in {peaking of painting, mufic, geography, &c. &c. 

* So very flight is the mention which M. D’ Herbelét has made 
of this celebrated poet, and fo imperfect the lift which he has 


a 





* ‘Since this paffage was written, I have had an opportunity of infpecting 
the tirft volume of Sadi’s works (printed at Calcutta in folio, 1791: in Perfian, 
with an Englith preface, &c. by J. H. Harrington, Efg.) fent as a valuable 
prefent from fir W. Jones, to the late profeffor Schultens, in whofe library at 
Leyden, I was permitted to examine it: and I was forry to find, that in the 

there given of Sadi’s works, the ‘“‘ Book of Impurities,” is enumerated as 
authentic.’ , 

t ‘ See Francklin’s Tour from Bengal to Perfia, in the years 1786-87, p. 
97, Octavo, London, 1790. 

$ ‘Bibl. Orient. Articles Nadhami and Nazami. 

given 
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iven of his writings in the Bibliotheque Orientale, that I am jp. 
duced to believe it was the purpofe of. that excellent orientalift to 
fpeak more fully of him, as of feveral other Perfian authors, in fome 
diftin&t work. He flourifhed in the fixth century of the Mahometan 
gra *, and the following diftich, from an elegy of Hafiz, (which 
accidentally prefents itfelf in a beautiful manufcripit copy of his 
Divan) is now, I believe, for the firft time, adduced in print, asq 
teftimony at once of ‘our poet’s excellence and antiquity : 


“© Ze nez’mi Nezami keh cherkh’i kohen, 
Nedared chu o heech zeeba’e fekhun.” 


“ The poetry of Nezami, in the whole circle of ancient writers, 
has no equal for grace and elegance of language.” 


¢ Of his works I have feen no correct lift; and although I poflefs 
three copies, apparently perfect, (and one eminently beautiful) yet 
T-am ftill uncertain of the exact number of his poems; one manu- 
{cript is entitled the “* Five Treafures of Nezami,” and contains fo 
many diftiné& compofitions: in each of the other two are comprized | 
fix; but thefe do not correfpond with the lift given in Sir W. 
Jones’s Perfian Grammar (141, 3d edition.) 

‘ In one place, already quoted, M. D’Herbelot mentions three 
of this author’s produétions, and the fame number in another place; 
if all the works enumerated in thefe lifts are genuine, and alfo thofe 
in my manufcripts, the number of Nezami’s poems would amount to 
nine ; yet among the defderata in eaftern literature, the late pref- 
dent of the Afiatic Society has mentioned a tranflation in profe, of 
“ The five Poems of Nezami +.” That which I here particularly 
fpeak of, I am induced from many circumftances to regard as an 
hiftoric record of confiderable authenticity ; and I have not adopted 
this opinion merely becaufe Nizami afferts, in the introduétion to 
his work, thatvhe had compiled it from the beft and moft ancient 
chronicles of the Hebrews, Greeks, and old Pahmvians. But he 
fkillfully rejects from his hiftory of Alexander, many of thofe vain 
traditions, and idle fictions, which even the great Ferdufi, the father 
of Perfian poetry, has admitted it into his Shak Nameh, or * Book 
of Kings.” Thus having mentioned fome extraordinary relations 


——— 





* ¢ The twelfth of the Chriftian zra. 

t ‘ See Sir John Shore’s Difcourfe, delivered; May, 1794, to the Afiatic 
Society, at Calcutta, the prefidency of which learned body he was called to.on 
the death of fir William Jones, whofe virtues and learning are the fubjec of 
this juft and eloquent eulogium.—(European Magazine, April 1795.) Befide 
the poems enumerated in the lift of Nezami’s works by Sir William Jones, and 
Herbelét, a fhort and by no means interefting compofition, is afcribed to him 
ina printed catalogue of Perfian MSS. which I have lately feen ; but after a clole 
infpection, I have reafon to believe that the learned and ingenious compiler 
the lift, has been miftaken in afligning that trifling produgtion to the venerable 
author of the Skander Nameh. 


concerning 
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concerning his hero, Nezami condemns them as “ tales which 
wanted confirmation, in’ the vanity of ,whofe ftory there is no 
truth,’—Guzaf-i-/rkhun’ra durufly neboud,” and acknowledging 
his obligations to the hiftorians of Greece, and to the venerable 
bard of Toos above mentioned, he regards as fabulous the prodi- 
gious circumftances.which the former relate of the birth of Alexan- 
der, and rejects the tradition of Ferdufi, which by a ftrange confu- 
fion defcribes the Macedonian as fon of Darab the Perfian king ; 
and we find accordingly, that in the dying fcene of Darius, and 
his interview with Alexander, Nezami has fupprefled the difcovery 
that thofe monarchs were brothers, which in the Shah Nameh gives 
an air of fable to the whole narration. 

‘ The hiftoric poem of Nezami, therefore, muft have efcaped the 
ingenious Teixeira, who tells us that ‘the life and actions of 
Alexander are celebrated as marvellous, by the Perfiams, and de- 
fcribed in many books, both in profe and rhyme, &c.”—yet that, 
“ all thofe writers agree in aflerting that he was not the fon of 
Philip *.” | 

‘ Copies of Nezami’s work muft have of late confiderably multi- 
plied, or it cannot have heen that valuable hiftory of Alexander, 
which, we are affured by a celebrated linguift, was fo {carce, even 
among the Perfians, about three centuries ago, that-Andrew Cor- 
.aili, an intelligent foreigner, who travelled in the eaft, could never 


obtain a copy of itt.’ P. 75. 


We are rather furprifed that the learned author refers 
(page 102) to fuch obfcure authorities concerning the rivers 
Sihoon and Jihoon. The works to be confulted on the 
fubje&t, are The Hiftory of Timour, by De La Croix, 
Forfter’s Voyages to the North, and the laft edition of Ren- 
nel’s celebrated Memoir. Majof Oufeley’s promifed attempt 
(page 118) to fhew the affinity of the Greek and Perfian 
languages, as derived from the Hebrzo-Chaldaic, we expeét 
with pleafure, as we fhall any work from fo ingenious and 
nee a pen.—Is not the ahu (p. 127, note) the ante- 
lope ! 

The remarks on the Peries may amufe— 





* “La vida y hechos de Afcander Zurkharnehen,” (for the Arabic word 
Zulkarnein) ** 6 Alexandro, celebran los Parfivs por maravillofos, y tienen 
efcrito deilos muchos libros en proza y en rima, llenos de excelentes conceptos 
y fententias, &c.”—** Todos los efcritores Pa' fios acuerdan que Afcander no fue 
hijo de Philipo, a quien ellos dizen Faylakus,” &c. &c. See Relaciones y Viage 
dende la India, &c. &c. Od. Amberes, 1610, Lib. I. cap. 22. 

.* * See the “* Threfardes Langues,” a very curious work, by Claude Duret, 
(p. 498,) Yverdun, 1619, quarto, where we read in his old French, that, 
“ André Corfali en fon voyage aux Indes, affeure avoir veu entre les mains des 
Perfans fufdiéts, toute lhiftoire du grand Alexandre en langue Perfane, de la- 
queile, comme de chofe rare il ne {geut onc en retirer une copie.” 

‘ Of 
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¢ Of this couplet, which begins a beautiful fonnet in the Divan 
of Sadi, I fhall confine my obfervations to one word, I mean that 
which I have tranflated angel, for want of a better term to exprefs 
my idea of the Perfian Peri, a being, which, as I already obferved, 
may be ftyled the faireft creature of poetical imagination; but of 
which I have never feen, nor indeed, is it reafonable to expedct 
any fatisfactory definition. 

‘¢ For on the fubject of fictitious beings, as every perfon is at li- 
berty to form what idea will moft pleafe, fo we might naturally ex. 
peét to find various opinions, entertained by the = of the Peri 
{pecies. 

* Without deftroying the general and principal. scharacteriftics of 
gods and goddeffes, the Greek and Roman poets aflign to each, 
properties and attributes, as beft fuit the immediate purpofe of their 
poems: and we accordingly find fcarce any of the claflical divinities 
free from fome degrading ftain. Their celeftial minds were actuated 
by the moft irregular paffions, they were vindictive, cruel, and un- 
relenting in their anger, and guilty of every debauchery and fcan- 
dalous excefs, that could difgrace even mortals. ye 

‘ But the Perfian Peries, however vaguely defined as to fpecies and 
appearance, are uniformly defcribed, as beneficent, beautiful, and 
mild ; and if the elegant Marmontel, had reafon to lament the de- 
cline of the Fairy fyftem among us, furely the abfence of the Per- 
fian Peries, is much more to be regretted ; of whom, none were mif- ~ 
chievous or malignant, like many of the Fairies, none deformed or 
diminutive; but all fo amiable in difpofition, and fo lovely in afpeé, 
as to be the direét contraft, or oppofite to the Dives, a race of 
cruel, hideous, and wicked creatures of the imagination, as oppo- 
fite as vice and virtue, or any qualities perfectly incompatible. 
Thus the poet Jami, expreffes his aitonifhment, that “ one of thofe 
evil {pirits could be an inmate with a Peri.” 


‘“¢ Keh deewy ba Peri hemkhaneh bafhy.” 


* Notwithftanding this excellence of their nature, the Perfian 
Peries feem to be a diftin& {pecies of imaginary beings, and I know 
not any Clafs of airy creatures, in which they can, with exact pro- 
priety be ranked. 

‘ However they may correfpond in beauty with our idea of angels, 
they cannot well be fuppofed thofe beings whom the Hebrews called 
sxbn and the Greeks Ayyeaos; fince of both words, the theme is 
** to fend,” for the Peries are not commiffioned from above on any 
occafion ; befides, the Perfians have the term, * Ferifhteh,”’ to ex- 
prefs the diftin&t race of angels, or heavenly mefflengers,’ . 

‘ They cannot be claffed among the O»5sy%. “ the rapt feraph 


that adores and burns;” nor among the D345 “ winged che- 


rubs,” for they are not faid to havé any place in heaven. There 
is 
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is alfo another fpecies of rational creatures, whom the ancient He- 
brews called Shedeem, f59"yyy but with whom the Peries do not 
exaétly correfpend ; they, in fome refpects, refembled angels, hav- 
ing wings, and a knowledge of future events, and were but too 
like the human race, in requiring fubftantial food, and being mor- 
tal. Nor do the Peries anfwer to thofe intelligences whom the 
Platonics called demons, from danyumy, /ciens, wife, &c. nor to 
the genii of the Romans, who watched over mortals given from 
their birth (a2 gignendo) into their charge; nor are they by any 
means thofe celeftial virgins, whofe charms are to reward the pious 
mufulman in a future: ftate, and whom the Arabs call * Houri.’’ 
Yet thofe gentle beings, poffefling exquifite beauty, the poet Sadi 
knows not, “ whether his miftrefs be an Houri of Paradife, an an- 
gel, a daughter of man, or a Peri.” 


“‘ Houri nedaunem ya mulluk firzendeh audim ya Peri.” 


‘ To continue this negative defcription of the Perfian Peries, 
I find that they by no means accord “with our Shakfpeare’s idea 
of the Fairy race. However fond they may be of perfumes, (and 
fragrant odours are their only nourifhment), we do not read of their 
being employed in 
“ Killing cankers in the mufk-rofe buds.” 
* Nor of their being compelled , 


“ To ferve the Fairy queen, 
To dew her orbs upon the green, &c.” + 


“« They muft go feek fome dew-drops here and there, 
And hang a pearl in every cowflip’s ear.” 


‘ I cannot difcover that the, Perfian Peries have ever been fup- 
pofed fo diminutive in ftature, as to “ war with rere mice for their 
leathern wings, to pafs through key-holes, or to hide in the bells: 
of flowers.” But the fublime idea which Milton entertained of a 
Fairy vifion, correfponds rather with that which the Perfian poets 
have conceived of the Peries : 





*¢ Their port was more than human as they ftood 
I took it for a fairy vifion, 

Of fome gay creatures of the element, 

That in the colours of the rainbow live, 

And play in th’ plighted clouds—I was awe-ftruck, 
And as I pafs’d, I worfhip’d.” 


‘ This fine paflage gives me, I confefs, a much clearer idea of the 
light, airy, yet fublimely beautiful Peries, than any other I have 
met with. 

‘ The ingenious Mr. Richardfon informs us, that although fup- 
pofedto live very long, the Peries are not faid to be exempt from 
the common fate of mortals; their exiftence probably is not to 


Cait, Rev, Vout. XVI, March, 1796. U clofe 
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clofe but with the final diffolution of this univerfe; for if we may 
believe Ariofto, “ No Fairy can die as long as the fun moves 
round, or the heavens remain in their prefent ftate.” 


‘ Morir non puote alcun’ Fata mai, 
Fin che’l Sol gira .o il ciel non muta ftilo.” 


‘ My obfervations hitherto having tended principally to fhow what 
the Perfian Peries are not like, I fhall candidly acknowledge my in- 
ability of afcertaining what they may be faid to refemble ; that ex- 
quifite beauty is their moft obvious characteriftic, appears from the 
poets, who, when they wifh to compliment, in the moft flattering 
manner, an admired objeét, compare her to one of this aérial race. 
I have no doubt that the name is derived (as that of our Fairy) 
from the Hebrew WWD, beauty, elegance, &c. and I can venture 
to affirm that he will entertain a pretty juft idea of a Perfian Pery, 
who fhall fix his eyes on the charms of a beloved and beautiful 
miftrefs.’ P, 135. 


From page 145 we learn that the oriental bird dz/bul, 
commonly tranflated nightingale from approximate qualities, 
is yet a different fpecies. ‘This is an object of curiofity, for 
we do not remember the 4u/bu/ in ornithologies or colle€tions. 
In his high praife of the Tooti-nameh, or Tales of a Parrot, 
lately tranflated by the Rev. Mr. Gerrans, we muft diffent 
from our author. 

Of the other works promifed by major Oufeley we are im- 
patient to fee the publication ; and congratulate the literary 
world on the acceflion of an author fo ingenious and well-in- 
formed. 





~_——- —— 


The Royal Tour, and Weymouth Amufements; a folemn and 
reprimanding Epifile to the Laureat.—Pitt’s Flight to Wim- 
bledon, an Ode.—An Ode to the French.—Ode to the Charity 
Mill in Windfor-Park.—A Hint to a Poor Demacrat.—Ode 
to the Queen’s Elephant —The Sorrows of Sunday, an Elegy. 
By Peter Pindar, E/q. 4to. 35. Sewed. Walker. 1795. 


THE indefatigable Peter begins with an epiftle to his brother 


laureat Mr. Pye, in which hé exhorts him to attend his 


en down to Weymouth, and there celebrate in ode or 


paftoral the great actions he will fee performed. Peter 


flrewdly juftifies himfeif from being an enemy to royalty, for, 
faith he, 


* Let no man fay I hate our kings and queens, 
Princes and drawing-rooms, and levee-fcenes ; 


Defpife 











J 
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Defpife the bows and curtfies, whifper’d talk ! 
I love the mumm’ry from my very foul : 
Daily I fpread its fame from pole to pole— 
What glorious quarry for the Mufe’s hawk ! 


~ Afk if the man whofe heart the chafe adores, 


Withes annihilation to wild boars, 
Or wolves fo hungry. —* No,” the {portfman cries— 
* Long live wild boars and wolves ! God blefs their eyes!” 


May kings exift—and Trifle pig with kings ! 
The Mufe defireth not more precious things— 
Such fweet mock-grandeur !—fo fublimely garifh ! 
Let’s have no Wafhingtons: did fuch appear, 
The Mufe and I had every thing to fear— 
Soon forc’d to afk a pittance of the parifh. 


Such want no praife—in native virtue {trong : 
’Tis folly, folly, feeds the poet’s fong.’ P. vil. 


Next follows the Royal Tour, in which, with his ufual 
illiberality, he purfues the monarch to the retreats of private 
life, and the amufements of rural occupations ; and where 
he has no ridiculous anecdote to tell, he can eafil fupply 


one, or make fun with the rattling of the wheels o 


chaife. 


a polt- 


‘ He’s off again—he fmokes along the road! 
Purfue him, Pye—purfue him with an ode : 

And yet a pattoral might better pleafe ; 

That talks of fheep, and hay, and beans and peas ; 
Of trees cuit down, that Richmond’s lawn adorn, 
To gain the pittance of a peck of corn. 

He reaches Weymouth—treads the efplanade— 
Hark, hark, the jingling bells! the cannonade ! 
Drums beat, the hurdigurdies grind the air ; 

Dogs, cats, old women, all upon the ftare : 

All Weymouth gapes with wonder—hark ! huzzas ! 
The roaring welcome of a thoufand jaws ! 

O Pye, fhalt thou, Apollo’s fav’rite fon, 

In loyalty by Peter be outdone ? 

How oft I bear thy mafter 6n my back, 

Without one thimblefull of cheering fack : 

While thou, (not drunk, I hope) O bard divine, 
Oft wett’ft thy whiftle with the Mufe’s wine. 

O hafte where proftrate courtiers monarchs greet, 
Like cats that feck the funfhine of the {treet ; 
Where Chefterfield the lively fpaniel {prings, 

Runs, leaps, and makes rare merriment for kings ; 
U2 Where 
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Where fharp Macmanus, and fly Jealous, tread, 
To guard from Treach’ry’s blow the royal head; 
Where Nunn and Barber, filent as the moufe, 
Steal, nightly, certain goods to Glo’fter houfe. 
O fay, fhall Ceefar in rare prefents thrive ; 

Buy cheaper, too, than any man alive ; 

Go cheaper in excurfions on the water, 

And laureat Pye know nothing of the matter? 
Acts that fhould bid his poet’s bofom flame, 
And make his {pendthrift-fubje&ts blufh with fhame.’ p, 6. 





The enormity alluded to in the following lines, fuppofing 
it to be true, is a more legitimate objec of indignant 


fatire. 


‘My lady H—— appears! how large! 

Deep-laden, like a camel, or a barge. 

What’s all beneath her petticoats ?—Shawls, chintz— 
Why fhould the Mufe, indeed, the matter mince ? 
Muflins the richeft, of the fertile Eaft. 

Lo, back fhe moves again, to be undreft! 

At Glo’fter-lodge, upon the bed fhe fquats, 

To drop the lumber, fhawls, and broider’d brats ; 
Where England’s happy her fteps purfues, 
Attends the labour, and turns accoucheu/fe. 

Hark ! Ceefar and the little children talk ; 

Together laugh, together too they walk : 

The mob around admire their pleafant things, 

And marle that children talk aswell as kings.’ Pp. 24. 





In the next two odes, the poet attacks Mr. Pitt in the firft, 
and the French in the fecond ; the latter may, with fome, fhow 
merit enough to plead his pardon for the former. The ele- 
phant prefented to the queen affords him a fubje& for an- 
other—he is very angry that it was refufed, becaufe, 


© Dear, very dear, is now all fort of meat; 
And all fuch lucklefs prefents as can eat 
Have found no favour yet with K— or Q—.’ pr. 62. 


It is probable that if the prefent had been accepted, the bard 
would have taken occafion to find fault, that in the prefent 
fcarcity their majefties were unfeeling: enough to allow a 
brute animal to confume what would feed twenty poor peo- 
ple. The laft poem in this motley colle€tion is entitled 
The Sorrows of Sunday, in imitation of the Tears of Old May- 
Day, which a more decent, and guarded writer might have 
made not unworthy of attention. 


‘ Mild 
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¢ Mild was the breath of morn: the blufhing fky 
Receiv’d the lufty youth with golden hair, 
Rejoicing in his race, to run, to fly ; 
As fcripture fays, “a bridegroom débonnaire ;”” 


When, full of fears the decent Sunday rofe, 

And wander’d fad on Kenfington’s fair green : 
Down in a chair fhe funk with all her woes, 

And touch’d, with tendereft fympathy, the fcene. 


«“ © hard Sir Richard Hill!” exclaim’d the Dame; 
«¢ Sir William Dolben, cruel man!’’ quoth fhe; 

“ And Mifter Wilberforce, for fhame! for fhame! 
To fpoil my little weekly jubilee. 


Ah! pleas’d am I the humble folk to view ; 
Enjoying harmlefs talk, and fport, and jeft ; 

Amid thefe walks their foot{teps to purfue, 
To fee them fimiling, and fo trimly dreft.” Pp. 65. 





‘ Sufan, the conftant flave to mop and broom ; 
And Marian, to the fpit’s and kettle’s art ; 
Ah! fhali not they defert the houfe’s gloom, 
Breathe the frefh air one moment, and look {mart ? 


Meet, in fome rural fcene, a Colin’s fmile ; 

With love’s foft ftories wing the happy hour; 
Drop in his dear embraces from the ftyle, 

And fhare his kiffes in the fhady bow’r?’ rp. 67. 


On the whole, Peter very much wants the hint which Gil 
Blas gave the archbifhop of Granada ; for i/ commence a baiffer. 





Reports of Cafes argued and determined in the Court of Ex- 
chequer, from Eafter Term 32 George III. to Trinity Term 
33 George III. both inclufive: By Alexander Anfiruther, Efq. 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrifter at Law. 2Vols. 8vo. 18s. 
Boards. Clarkes. 1796. 


T° the labours of thofe who publifh ‘accurate reports cf 
judicial proceedings, both the profeffion and the public 
at large are confiderably indebted.—Such repofitories contain 
decifions which illuftrate the law as a fyftem,-—which give it 
{trength as the bond of civil fecurity, and which greatly faci- 
litate the extenfion of its practical utility. 
The colle€tion of Reports in thefe two volumes comes from 
the prefs, attended with circumftances.of recommendation 
which cannot be better or more impartially ftated than by the 


author himfelf, who obferves in his Preface— 
U3 ¢ That 
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¢ That while the modern decifions of the other courts in Weft- 
minfter-Hall have been regularly publifhed, no one has taken notes 
in that of the Exchequer for a fimilar purpofe ; and that, fitice 
the publications of Bunbury’s Reports, during the {pace of more 
than fifty years, the determinations of that court have remained 
wholly unknown to the profeffion at large. This appears the more 
fingular, becaufe the multifarious nature of the bufinefs tranfacted 
there, feems peculiarly to invite the lawyer’s attention, from the 
very general knowledge of his profeflion which it is calculated to 
canvey. 

‘ Such inattention to the folemn determinations of this court is 
the more to be lamented, becaufe feveral important fubjects of 
legal inquiry are confined either wholly or chiefly to it. When the 
public neceffities have fo much increafed the burthens impofed on 
the fubjeét, and extended the operations of the procefs of the crown, 
the determinations of the revenue court have become additionally 
interefting, and an acquaintance with them particularly important. 
Suits for tythes alfo have generally been profecuted on the equity 
fide of this court; and, from long practice, are confidered as being 
peculiarly within its jurifdi€tion. The magnitude of this {pecies of 
property, and the fingularity of its nature, require that the rules by 
which it is governed fhould be generally known.’ P. iii, 

After feveral other preliminary obfervations, Mr. Anftru- 
ther hints an intention of continuing his Reports if the pre- 
fent {fpecimen fhould be favourably received. In point of ac- 
curacy and perfpicuity, Mr. Anftruther appears fully compe- 
tent to the tafk he has undertaken ; and we make no doubt 
that he will meet with ample encouragement. Pe 





A Fourney in the Year 1793, through Flanders, Brabant, and 
Germany, to Switzerland. By C. Efte. 8vo. 6s. Boaras. 
Debrett. 1795. 3 


NX eftimating the merit of a work, two things are to be con- 

fidered,—the matter and the ftyle ; and the latter is ufually 
efteemed a fecondary confideration to the former ; but in the 
book before us the ftyle is fo very peculiar, and fo unlike any 
thing we have ever feen before, that it is impoflible to perufe 
a fingle page without being ftruck with it, It is 4 ftyle cal- 
culated, as Bays fays, to elevate and furprife; but not, we 
mutt. confefs, to give pleafure. Aiming at wit, the author 
runs into affectation, —aiming at force, he becomes obfeure,— 
and the indulgence of a vein of fingularity renders him un- 
couth. Several of his fentences are fo perplexed, that we 
acknowledge ourfelves unable to decipher the meaning. Of 
this the following are inftances : — 


‘ Had 
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¢ Had difcretion been imperfonified, and with an eftimate of 
charaéter, according to the rule of Horace, what words could pof- 
fibly be equal to its deferts?—what words, but thofe which came 
from him, like a colliquative diarrhea,—when he tried to make, a 
teft of action, from the prince’s raife!’ Pr. 165. | 


© How will our firft printers anfwer for fuch cruel inculcation 

of ill, fuch a wreck of confequences from nature and art ?’—* A 

round they may make to yield its proper produce, fome pabulum 
and prophyiadtics of life.’—* The gratifying capability of /ym- 
pathy.” —* Stags, boars, and lions are reprefented drawing @ 
draft-carriage, ideally tenable, at leafi from what all mufi know, 
the und:/puted wonders of the yoke. —“ Minute fidelity, and /u- 
perferviceable detail.’ ‘Thefe quaintnefies, and many more 
that might be collected, are the more to be regretted, as Mr. 
Efte’s tour, though on very beaten ground, is interefting from 
the great minutenefs of local information,—from the glow of 
liberal though exaggerated fentiment,—and from its route 
through the countries which have been the feat of the prefent 
deftruGiive war. He carries his reader through Flanders and 
Brabant to Liege, Aix-la-Chapelle, Cologne, and thence fol- 
lows the courfe of the Rhine and Maire to Mentz, Franc- 
fort, Worms, and Manheim; and thence defcribes the two 
different roads into Switzerland,—for no part of Switzer- 
land itfelf is defcribed, though the title might lead one to 
think it was. 

As we look upon it that we in England have not very clear 
ideas of the defolations of war, we fhall quote the author’s 
defcription of fome of the fcenes which he paffed through+— 

‘ The Maine.—At the firft village we faw, where the magnifi- 
cence of the houfe would not let us reft on the outfide, we were 
doomed to find nothing but varied wretchednefs within! 

‘ The mafter of the houfe, M. Volungarro, had not long fince 
died. And his widow feemed to have had enough to kill her too! 
For fle had been moft inhumanly bandied about, with all the 
ageravations of cruelty and fport.—Her houfe had been pillaged, 
alternately, by the ruffians on all fides. 

‘ The family of M. Volungarro were of prime note in the trade 
of Francfort.—And this mafs of building, is far more vaft and 
fhewy, than any thing we have among our merchants in London. 
The facade, with the wings, was above 500 feet. as we meafured 
each part by our fteps. It had ferved at once the three purpofes 
of a villa, a manufacture, and a tobacco warehoufe, When we 
were there, all was gone! It was forced to be an hofpital for the 
Pruffians ! Above two thoufand of them were in it! They were 
wounded, and drooping more grievoufly than even the reft of their 
miferable remains at Francfort.’ rp. 260. 


‘ The river, though it continues without any artificial objects 
which are remarkable, has many natural charms; and fometimes 
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there are fuch fwelling hills, woods fo flourifhing upon the fteeps, 
and fo many dwellings among them, with fuch bold, mountainous, 
lines in the back ground, that the country brings to mind fome of 
the fcenes the moft enchanting, upon the borders of the river Saone, 
And for a mile or two, before the two rivers join, the Maine unit- 
ing with the Rhine, ufed to be by the force of cultivation fuperlative 
in all its. charms! trees, gardens, vineyards, .villages and villas, 
while the points and pinnacles of Mayence clofed the fcene with 
the objects and ideas of fcience and commerce, of neighbourhood, 
order, and blifs—multiplying and progreflive from man to man, 
from the individual to the community, from Mayence to the full 
country ! through all the region anterior to it. 


Friend, parent, neighbour, firft it will embrace, 
His country next, and then all human race— 
Wide and more wide the o’erflowings of his mind, 
Take every creature in, of every kind— 

Earth fmiles around, in boundlefs bounty bleft, 
And heaven beholds his image in his breaft ! 


‘ Such ufed to be the honeft {plendor, the virtuous gaiety of this 
delightful fcene. 

‘ But they were all no more! 

* All had fled, and yielded up the field to rapine, havoc, and 
difmay, the foe of mankind, and the demon of defpair ! 


* Gravesque 
Principum amicitias! et arma ! 
Bellique caufas! et vitia! et modos— 
Nondum expiatis unéta cruoribus ! 


* At one contiguous village, Cofteim, before flourifhing with all 
things ordained to make nature gay, the retirements of virtue and 
the dwellings of health, every thing was one unrelieved mafs of 
curelefs defolation! Every bit of building, with the exception of 
but two {mall ruins, was razed to the ground ! 

‘One of thofe exceptions was the altar end of thé church—as to 
the other, was a petty band-box of adwelling! Of thefe little walls, 
five-eighths were remaining ; with two cafements of a cottage, and 
in one of the two windows a toilet ftood, feemingly untouched! A’ 
Venice glafs, fays Sir William Temple, may laft as Jong as an 
earthen pitcher. 

‘At another diftriét, Hockheim, fo renowned for the excellent 
wine, hence called Old Hock, the whole vineyard was laid wafte ! 
By that affaflin, fortification, the fpawn of quackery and fear, the 
whole glory of it was cut up! into the hideous forms of angles, 
traverfes, ditches, and projections. The trees were felled, for ab- 
batis and pallifadoes, for fafcines and for fuel !—-The only wood to 
be feen! La Favorite, the palace of the prince, was burnt, and li- 





* The author, in his Errata, forgot te notice the tranfpofition of thefe lines. R. 
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terally not one ftone left upon another ! all carted off towards the 
fame fort of hellith facrifice! to make fronts to baftions, and pil- 
lars and rofes to arches, fally ports to covered ways! In Caffel, in 
the fauxbourg to the fouthward, and in the little town of Wei- 
fenau, {carcely any houfe had efcaped! All were more or lefs de- 
molifhed ! and the higher points of the town, the citadel to the 
churches, fhewed, as we en much of the devaftation by 
the flames ! 


‘ The fpeéctacle was hocking !— 
¢ It excited all the varieties of horror, indignation, and fcorn! 


¢ There were above two hundred people on the water, ap- 
proaching Mentz, from all the country around. We were obliged 
to pafs among them, and we heard them all. It was aftonifhing to 
find, with what unanimity they {poke, with what force, oa what 
they deemed the caufe of the enormities raging through Europe. 
To our great furprife, no one there referred them primarily to the 
French! . 

‘ Upon entering the town, the crowds, in each ftreet, from di- 
ftrefs and from curiofity, were fo great, that it was difficult to pafs. 
Yet, there was fomething much more extraordinary in the general 
demeanor of the crowd! they moved flow! they looked penfive ! 
they were filent! as if overpowered at the difmal calamities before 
them, and fo fufpended from all cuftomary action !—“ Since Dref- 
den in the laft German war,” faid a thoughtful obferver, who had 
much experience and more feeling, “ Since Drefden, I never faw 
any thing fo dreadful !” 

‘ Witha guide given us at the inn, we went over . the whole 
town, The firft impreffion from the mifchief was its multiplicity. 
All parts of the town had fuffered ;. every ftreet, and almoft every 
houfe, the marks of the cannon fhot, diftinétly round in the dif- 
ferent dwelling-houfes which they had pierced we tried to count; 
but we foon defifted ; they were fo numerous! 

* In fome diftriéts the whole neighbourhcod had been demo- 
lifhed. The whole commercial eftablifhment, and all wreck of 
. fubftance gone! And the loft owners, no where to be found! 

‘ One gentleman to whom we had letters remained—But re- 
mained only, as it fhould feem to a fad deftiny of a hard ftruggle 
with difafter! his houfe and alk its property had been burnt, by a 
German bomb! And, after long fearch we found him fled for re- 
fuge to the fteady ddartablies of an humble friend. He received us, 
very manfully, and forcing his eye-lid to prefs down the tears, 
which as he looked over our letters had began to gufh—he apoalo- 
gifed, and told the fad reafon why he could no longer fhow to {tran- 
gers the hofpitality which had been his cuftom—which he had ever 
withed! * But,’? added he, “you may finally depend upon hav- 
ing no inconvenience for the night,” (for we had told him the inns 
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were full) ‘“* And the worft, if you fail of every other lodging, you 
fhall have mine !” 

¢ Ono, fir, faid a fine boy with proper fit eagernefs of felf-denial 
at fuch a facrifice.—* we can fleep any where !” 

“ Can you fo, young gentleman,” replied the venerable mer- 
chant, “ Iwifh I could! But you muft let it beas I fay. It mat. 
ters not where a man may pafs the night, who is no longer apt, 
God knows, to pafs it in fleep.”  P. 261. 


A fimilar piture occurs in the country about Liege— 


‘ From Louvaine to Liege—For thus, alas! the road had it 
through St. Tron and Tirlemont from Louvaine to Liege! Had 
all the amateurs of war been prefent, there was enough of the fub- 
lime, &c. to have fatisfied the moft fanguine of them all ! 

¢ It was now many a mournful month fince the dire mifchiefs 
had been firft bewailed! And yet through many a long mile, there 
was the cry of havoc ftill! Heaving forth from every objed 
around. 

* Through a main track, almoft every houfe was pierced through 
and through. In each poor clay wall, there remained the hideous 
ftigma of every cannon fhot! Of many houfes, battered and 
burnt, there was not left one ftone upon another! Of the few 
ftraggling trees, that continued on the way fide undeftroyed, not 
one efcaped, unftained, from the abomination of {pilled blood! 
The bones of horfes and of men were fcattered over every field! 
the fragments countlefs, as when one heweth wood upon the earth! 
entire fkeletons were yet to be feen—not yet dry, nor denuded 
quite ! 

* Every face was in fadnefs—every heart feemed faint! The 
father bereaved of his children—the widow and the orphan, 
through aftounding forrow torpid, in filent fupplication for bread! 

. Calamity and ‘death, at any time, in any form, cannot but be 
full of awe! Yet human violence, more fell than accident, feems 
to make difafter doubly dreadful ! 

‘ One poor fellow, a farmer, of the beft life and converfation, 
fell in his own houfe in the laft folemn duty of the day. A cannon 
ball rufhed into the room—and killed him! his wife and chil- 
dren alfo at their devotion, kneeling all around, An excellent 
young man, but the day before a bridegroom, was another victim ! 
He was coming forth from his chamber, when a random fhot 
ftruck him. He dropped down dead !—and his bride, young and 
beautiful, her {welling heart literally burft !—the fhrieked out, “ O 
God !”’ and never fpoke more! A brave boy, not fourteen years 
old, was in the field—a demon, in the fhape of a huffar, furioufly 
affailed him—and roared out, in broken French, “ Grace? 


Grace ?”—Queftionably thus— 
¢ The 
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¢ The poor boy, either did not know what was meant, or dif- 
dained if he did. He replied, “ Et pourquoi, Grace ?” when ine 
ftantly the ruffian let fall his fabre, and the boy, from his head, 
down, was cleftin twain! It was in another fuch fcene of hor- 
rors, conjured up and perpetrated from the ftorehoufe of ‘all ill, 
that our gallant countryman, Colonel Eld, had a picture, which he 
wore hanging about his neck, driven into his heart ! It was a minia- 
ture of a lady he had left in England—who had his plighted faith! 

¢ Horrors like thefe, too hideous to be born, were moft rife and 
raging about St. Tron and. Tirlemont, in the following villages, 
Driefche, Viffecot, Tirhaegen, and Roere—about Overwinden, 
and between Neerwinden and Landel. 

‘ There, it feems, after the beft information, fcarcely pofflible to 
doubt, that the army of the French republic was finally fold! For 
M. Dumourier made the attack at Neerwinden, fuo ex motu, al- 
together—without the cuftomary forms of deliberation and coun- 
cil. There was not even any formal reconnoitering of the ene- 
mies pofition! Though the enemy were pofted with manifeft ad- 
vantage of the ground! Though their force, 52,000 effective, far 
exceeded the force of the French. ‘Though they were fortified 
with artillery more exceeding {till ! 

‘ The engagement, the firft day, lafted but three hours, viz. 
from three to fix o’clock, and in that fhort lapfe of time above 
three thoufand men were murdered ! ' 

‘ If traditions are all true, the difmay and difafters of former 
wars, do not fade away, on comparifon with thefe three days of 
horror between Liege and Louvaine! This was the very ground, 
chiefly between Neerwinden ‘and Landen, where a century before 
(July 1694), there was another dire confummation of the infpired 
poet’s worft imagined curfe, “the people being fold for nought”— 
when the Marechal Luxembourg bought, with fuch prodigal guilt 
in blood, the barren honours of the field. 

* We were fhewn the place, by a divine old man. He was a 
fubftantial land-holder—venerable in hoary-headed ftrength! but 
more, from the ftrong wifdom of age !—with all his ideas and 
wifhes juftly bent upon good will and peace, 

“ There,” faid he, ftill fighing heavily from his inmoft heart, 
“ there is the ‘fatal fpot—there—there—now, near a hundred 
years are pat, fince the earth was thus blafted by the defpots of 
that time! Then, thirteen of my kindred, I have been made to 
know—thirteen were doomed in one day to die! God help their 
ee fouls! I hope they had nq mifdeeds, as to the death of 
others !”? | 

* The excellent old man broke from us in filence, and in tears ! 
We found, after enquiry, he had a frefh grief too—but that, why 
we know not, he was too proud or too fore to tell. We looked 
aiter him as long as we could, with ftrong emotion ! emotion yet 
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foothing too! for it was fympathy additionally ennobled by every 
preference, rational and good, by pity and by efteem!’_ r. 106, 


In this relation, as well as in many other paffages, one may 
difcern traces of an imitation of Sterne,—an author, who, how. 
ever touching in himfelf, and that only in his beft felf, was 
never agreeable at fecond hand. As a patriot’ among the 
petty defpots of Germany muft be confidered as a rara avis 
gn terris, one cannot but be pleafingly interefted in the account 
of the’prince of Neuweid. 


¢ Neuweid. —The pretty white ftone town, in the midft of pop- 
lars, on the oppofite bank of the Rhine. 

‘ This prince is, very happily for his fellow citizens, his neigh- 
bours and friends, one of the few gentlemen of that order, who 
feem.to underftand themfelves and their condition—that they, like 
every body elfe, are ordained to live under the univerfal and equal 
laws of refponfibility.—That with fo much privilege and enjoy- 
ment, there fhould be fo much duty and merit.—That pre-emi- 
nent rank ought to arife proportionably with pre-eminent ufe ! 

* Accordingly his life, embodying thefe ideas, has been adorned 
unceafingly with a feries of exertions, maniiefily tending to the 
public good !—-None of the German trade in war—no fhuffling 
into corrupt influence—no pilfering of a private treafure !—All 
was the policy of virtue, pure, difintereited, humane !—He began 
with the moral glory of felf government, to fhew that he was fit 
to govern others. He difcharged the debts of his predecefiors, 
theugh their fuperflitious facrifices, wafting their lands, had dimi- 
nifhed his means of doing it—He reformed and retrenched in every 
department. Religious toleration was unbounded. The game 
laws and all other feudal oppreffions he abolifhed. There are no 
longer any droits d’Aubaine, no arbitrary fines, no impofitions upon 
property, whether bequeathed or fold—no taxes upon ingenuity and 
labour—no perfonal conftraint. 

‘ The place is free to all; and every tradefman or artificer, who 
has any thing to do, may do as he pleafes. Each new comer has 
at once the rights of citizenfhip—and nothing to pay for them, but, 
after four or five years, like the other citizens, a contribution of two 
half crowns.—And even that, he do not pay if he builds—if he 
builds with ftone he has fifty years exemption—if in wood, he has 
ten years. The ground, fora houfe, is given by the prince to every 
fettler, without any quit-rent whatever ! | 

‘ Thefe and other privileges were ratified by a public guarantee, 
ip a placard written, figned and publifhed by the prince himfelf; 
dated March 12, 1762. And from that time to this, they have 
never been known to fail. With the moft liberal conftruétion, 
with the moft beneficent obfervance, every iota of each declaration 
has been fulfilled to all! 

« The 
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¢ The fequel of the ftory gratifies as much as the beginning. 
Thefe virtuous plans, in each part, have been executed with fuc- 
cefs, equal to their merit. The town and territory, already vaunt 
a new afpect, one of the beft upon the Rhine! The population is 
doubled! and ingenious arts and economic induftry, and manufac~ 
tures referring with the beft, becaufe the moft neceflary applications 
to life, all have encreafed ten-fold! Iron works, cotton weaving, 
paper making, printing, watches, cabinet making, flourifh daily, 
more and more !—The iron made there, has already made a great 
impreflion on the market of Holland—The forges and founderies, 
already give plenty, to above a thoufand men, and cheap as life is 
and all that keeps it well together, in Germany, there are feveral 
men who are carriers about the. works, earning with only a fingle 
horfe, above 30 crowns a month!—The fteel trade, alfo looks to 
be very thriving. 

‘ The cotton manufaéture is already important; and not a 
month paffes without its being more fo. This was the firft efta- 
blifhment of cotton work in Germany. It is not much above 20 
years old, and yet, there are now near 3000 men at work, and their 


_ circulation at a fair, has been forty or fifty thoufand florins. Their 


chief articles are nankeens, handkerchiefs, and figured goods, either 
for furniture or drefs. Like the Swifs, their colours are very 
fhewy ; they dye well. 

‘ Their paper trade, includes furniture paper.—And their defigns 
and colours are of the beft {chool, Reveillons at Paris. 

* In education too, as well as watch-making, they feem refolved 
to follow the Genevefe and the Swifs—~And there is a plan of 
ftudy, in an eftablifhment faid to be very thriving, for the living 
languages, as well as the dead—for mathematical learning and me- 
chanics. 

‘ Their printing, like the trade in Flanders and Holland, goes to 
other books rather than German—Chiefly French literature and the 
moft popular Latin claffics.—And there are already two Journals, 
one in French, and one in German, printed at Nieuweid.—For it is 
not found neceffary to have any impofitions on the prefs there. In 
public conduét, as well as private life, what is wife and virtuous, 
cannot have any thing to fear ! . 

‘ The prince in the mean while, has advanced in the advancing 
welfare of all around him. And without the fmalleft fcandal, like 
begging or extorting a fingle rix-dollar from his people, but merely 
from his own money funds, he has built two new palaces, from 
which the eye of morality, as well-landfcape, may revel with fair 
fatisfaction, over the ruins of the old.—The caftle of Frederickftein 
upon a rock, is another fine object to him. 

* But his beft objects, though he has an horizon of thirty leagues, 
are thofe which have been raifed by himfelf. Each fubftantive 
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lot, and to fatisfy the neceflities of our common nature.—To aig 
the advances of civilization—and on his appointed ground, to leave 
life better than he found.-it. 

‘ Such is the praife of the prince of Neuwied. The rare and 
enviable praife. He began life with the treaty of Vienna, and he 
ends as. glorioufly as he began it. He was employed, in making 
peace, once—but in making war, never. | 

¢ And yet, as times go, he might have pleaded poverty in apo- 
logy for any affection he might have had to the obvious profits of 
war—for there are but feven and twenty villages, and three towns, 
in the whole of his little territory—and his revenues at the firft, 
were not much more than an hundred thoufand florins.’ Pp. 227, 


Our pleafure in this picture muft however vanifh, when we 
recolleét that, fince the author’s relation, Neuwied has alfo 
fuffered in the wide-fpreading defolation, with its induftrious 
Moravian eftablifhment, which we wonder Mr. Efte men. 
tions not. At the end of the volume is given a fpecimen of 
a propofed tranflation of Spalanzani’s Tour to Vefuvius, &c. 
If Mr. Efte means to appear again in print, we advife him to 
write in a ftyle which may be read. 





Hiftorical Anecdotes of Heraldry and Chivalry, tending to fhew 
the Origin of many Engli/h and Foreign Coats of Arms, Cir- 


cumfiances and Cuftoms. 4to. 18s. Boards. Robinfons. 
1795. 


HIS work, as appears from the Preface, is written by 4 

lady,—a circumftance which difarms any feverity of criti- 
cifm. The chief defe& is the want of arrangement, and of 
accurate fcience ; but the compilation may inftruct and amufé 
the general reader. 


* Heraldry, by many, has been regarded as a dry and wnenter- 
taining ftudy: in this light, however, it can never be viewed, un- 
lefs by thofe who are fuperficially acquainted with it; for, on the 
leaft enquiry into its origin and intent, it will be found not only a 
noble and pleafing amufement, but inferior to few which have been 
hitherto confidered as delightful and inftructive. The inftances it 
produces of heroic atchievements and good aétions, aré of them- 
felves fufficient to make it the objeét of our attentiosi, as well as to 
render us emulous of its examples, Every where may be feen the 
moft interefting pictures of thofe worthy feats which diftinguifhed 
our anceftors; one fhield will rchearfe to us in a more forcible 
and authentic manner, the times of old, than a whole volume of 
ancient legend. During the reign of fuperftition and ignorance im 
the Gothic ages, truth'was enveloped in a cloud of fabulous inei- 

dents ; 
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dents; authors only related fuch circumftances as were moft agree- 
able to the views of their patty; or flattered the pride and policy of 
their patrons. It is chiefly from the legends of the ecclefiaftics 
that our hiftories are drawn ; and we cannot furely expect much 

lain truth from the pens of a fet of men, whofe thoughts were 
continually occupied in the produétion of falfe miracles. Dwelling 
amidft the obfcurity of a convent, and in the bofom of retirement, 
their minds became abforbed in gloom ; 4 ftate in which perfons bee 
come fufceptible of fanatical impreffions, and will give credit to 
any tale that can excite aftonifhment. Hence they had leifure to 
fill their writings with thofe fictions, which fuperftition and foii~ 
tude helped to create; and from this fource flowed thofe bulky 
colleétions of improbability with which the world has abounded : 
whilft a fhield in the moft concife manner teftifies to us the appro- 
bation of the fovereign or lord under whom its bearer fought, and 
is painted in the trueft colours, with the hiftory of the deed it was 
intended to record. 


“ In brighteft glory fee the fields appear, 
To freedom facred, and to glory dear.” 


¢ Many were above bearing the atchievements of their families, 
and were, therefore, on the f{cene of action, granted by thofe in 
whom the power was vefted, the privilege of affuming to them- 
felves fome charge in memorial of thofe feats which they had feen 
them atchieve ; and thus is handed down to pofterity a noble re- 
cord of the paft.’ p. 1. 


No branch of fcience teems with fuch vifionary legends as 
heraldry,—the chofen land of vanity and chimeras. Our au- 
thorefs gravely repeats the following tales— 


* Some very old heralds have imagined, that the ftandards of 
the Ifraelites were heraldic, and that our ideas of heraldry came 
from an origin as antient; but thefe ftandards could never properly 
be deemed heraldic, becaufe they were all taken from the prophetic 
benedictions of Jacob, who gave them no rules, colours, or any 
thing elfe pertaining. to this art: to commemorate his words it was 
that they carried them, and put them chiefly in fuch colours as 
Nature and Fancy diétated ; neverthelefs, thefe fymbols were he- 
reditary, and carried down from one generation to another, with- 
Out any alteration. Yet, if we could believe fome of the old he- 
ralds, we fhould be led to imagine the Ifraelites had fome idea of 
what we may really call heraldry ; fome of them blafon Jofhua’s 
thield, party per bend, or, and gules; to David they give the arms 
of Ireland, azure a harp, or, and gules; and to Judas Maccabseus, 
or, two ravens in pale proper. Others fay, a grandfon of Noah 
firft invented armorial enfigns, and heraldical devices; and that he 
aflumed for his own, Jupiter, a fceptre royal, in pale, enfigned at 
the top with an eye fol. Yet this was not the device of a knight 
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or commander, but an hieroglyphic of the Egyptians, by which 
(letters being unknown) they expreffed their ideas of the. fove. 
reignty of the Almighty, and the all-feeing power of the Moft 
High, It would not be to be wondered at, if thefe old heralds 
had given all the hieroglyphics of the Egyptians as the devices of 
heraldry ;—one, indeed, did attempt to prove they were fo; but 
we know thefe fymbolical figures, conveyed very different ideas, 
than that of their pointing oufany particular leader or chief. The 
thrice great law-giver of the Egyptians would have {miled, could he. 
have forefeen what conftruction was to have been put upon his ideas 
by the heralds of thefe ages. ‘ 

¢ The arms of the dutchy of Mecklenburg are of very antient 
extraction; and ftill remain as when firft affumed, with fome 
trifling alterations. 

¢ Antyrius, who was educated under the care of an Amazon, 
near the lakes Mocoleds, in Scythia, having praétifed the art of 
war under Alexander the Great, put himfelf at the head of the He- 
ruli, and affumed the title of king. Quitting the pofleffions in Scy- 
thia, which had defcended to him from his-anceftors, and having 
under his command a body of warlike people, he embarked with 
them on board his fleet, the principal veffel of which having de- 
pitted on her ftern the head of an ox. As they arrived at Meck- 
lenburg, from whence they drove the Angli, and another fet of 
people, it has ever fince retained the ox as the arms of that dutchy: 
but the horns, which were borne white, until the time of the em- 
peror Charles IV. were by him ordered to be done gold; and at 
the fame time, a coronet of gold to be added to it, in token of their 
defcent from fo illuftrious and antient a race of kings. From this 
Antyrius defcended the houfe of Mecklenburg.’ p. 16. 


Thefe abfurdities are exceeded by the Milefian arms of Ire- 
land, page 58. 

In p. 70, the ery of the crufaders, “ Dieu le-veut,” is awk- 
wardly tranflated,—“ It is with the will of God.” —Why not 
* God wills it ?” 

The military edi€& of Richard I. (p. 82) is in Rymer’s 
Foedera, and is illuftrated by Mr. Grofe in his Hiftory of the 
Englith army,—a work, which, though eminently defe€tive in 
arrangement, might have prefented many anecdotes more in- 
terefting to an Englifh reader than thofe here given from fo- 
reign authors. 

Otho, firft vi/count of Milan, (p. 104) is Otho Vi/conti, arch- 
bifhop of Milan.—In p. 121, the note is full of errors. Be- 
zants were coined at Byzantium, or Conftantinople, by the 
eaftern emperors: the gold bezant, which alone is known in 
heraldry, was worth about 15 fhillings. 

In giving an account of the Knights Templars, our au- 


thorefs prefents the following reflections— 
‘ I know 
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‘ I know not whether the following accounts of them, as ¢x- 
trated from the authors of the times, will prove either interefting 
or acceptable to my readers; but I hope they will not feel dif- 
pleafed at the tribute of defence I render to an order, whofe grand 
defign was to proteét our faith (of the paft time) from the infults 
of barbarians, and fhield our anceftors from the rage of infidelity. 
Various focieties have been formed amongft mankind, by various 
people, and from various defigns. A fimilarity of fentiment, an af- 
fociation cf ideas, a peculiar turn of thought, has frequently con- 
duced to an affociation of thofe beings who difcovered it in each 
other. Many from friendfhip and the love of fociality, have united 
in a fraternity: again, from penitential reafons and religious mo- 
tives, have men in departed, and even the prefent, age, formed 
fingular focieties ; whilft others, from a far nobler and more extend- 
ed motive, became as one. Superior to felfifh or partial induce- 
ments, animated by courage, and warmed by liberality, have they 
united in one band to ferve their country and defeiid their people. 
Surely no affociation, formed on thefe priaciples, could be juftly 
denominated obnoxious to mankind, or come under the title of 
fcandalous or bafe. Indeed, frequent inftances occur in the hiftory 
of ftates, where the laft {pecies of fraternity has proved a check to 
external depredators, and internal tyrants. In defpotic govern- 
ments, had not thefe defences of the people, by their refolute man- 
ners, proved a reftraint upon the adminiftrative fovereigns, free- 
dom would have been even more trampled on than it has been, and 
law and juftice buried in the ruin. Into every fociety fome indi- 
viduals deferving of cenfure have intruded. Mifapprehenfion of 
their inftitutes, and ignorance of their primary motives, have drawn 
bufy triflers to affociate therein; who, meeting nothing congenial 
to their folly, or nutritive to their malice, have abandoned their 
brethren ; and for intereft, ‘betrayed, in part, fecrets they never un- 
derftood, and made accufations the entire refult of falfehood and 
malignity. Even into fome aflemblies /pies have intruded, who 
confcious of feeing nothing worth repeating to their employers, 
have been obliged to invent circumftances to feed their ears, or 
{wear to inventions falfe and iniquitous as the favages that formed 
them. Now mifreprefenting, now diftorting fpeeches, now muti- 
lating fentences, and forcing in words, unthought of, unmeant, 
and totally foreign to the ideas of the unfufpecting brothers. Hence 
have trials fucceeded, innocence been condemned, lives been fa- 
crificed, and families ruined, to glut the malice, or fatisfy the re- 
venge of the diabolical inftigators. The enfuing inftance juftifies 
my pen, for by fuch contrivances and by fuch miftakes, fell the 


Templars. A defpotic monarch, a corrupted court, worked their 


overthrow ; and the faults of the government were imputed to the 
order, With what bitter regret, if fenfible of human paffions, 
muft the fpirit of Philip look back on his aéts of mortality, and re- 
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view a long catalogue of craft, avarice, falfehood, and cruelty, 
How mournful is the reflection, when we confider how many mo- 
narchs have perverted the ends, and overthrown the defigns for 
which they were fent us. Defigned to be the guardians of the laws, 
protectors of their country, and fathers of their people—intended 
to diffufe happinefs, and increafe the welfare of their fubject family, 
~—they have aéted in oppofition to duty, morality, and humanity 
itfelf. If into focieties * fome falfe brethren have crept unawares,” 
fome perfons intruded worthy of cenfure, and have fpread an evil 
report, fhould the whole fociety be obnoxious to fcandal? The 
fault of an individual cax reflect no difhonour on the community in 
general. Be it hoped no breaft fhall be found fo ungenerous as to 
harbour an Il opinion of any, or a whole fraternity, whofe funda- 
mental rules were not in oppofition to morality, reafon, or religion, 
becaufe fome of the members have rendered themfelves ridiculous 
or deteftable, by their own folly or mifapprehenfion. To the un- 
fortunate Templars I have been and am now alluding.—The Mal- 
tefe have been a happier order, ¢hey need no advocate to plead 
their caufe. It was the Templars who were perfecuted, and would 
to heaven I were infpired with the fkill, the eloquence of an 
Erfrine, to remove fome of that weight of obloquy which finks them 
now into contempt and deteftation; would I could draw from the 
bofom of my readers, -one figh of commiferation, one, “ alas, my 
brother!” It is true, they no longer exift, and that our prefent 
opinions of their former merit, can néver influence their future 
ftate ;—{till other departed beings have found defenders ;—a Mary 
Stuart,—a Richard,—and a Becket ; and fhall we give to them what 
we deny to thefe? The generous Templars confined not their be- 
nevolence within the narrow limits of family or national conneétion. 
Chriftianity and misfortune were the only cements which attached - 
them to any ;—they regarded themfelves. as the friends and brethren 
of every Chriftian;—but thefe unfortunate men, whofe fociety 
was formed on a plan of univerfal benevolence, who were the 
friends of the people, were loft for the want of benevolence in 
others, For a brother Chriftian would they fpill their blood —By 
their brother Chriftians was it fpilt! and the very men they would 
have .died to fuccour, doomed them to deftruétion. Their fun 
arofe in glory ;—wher it arrived at its meridian, it {pread its rays to 
the illumination of all Europe; yet how foon it funk ;—how foon 
was it obicured in the dlackue/s of darknefs! but its fetting was not 
feen,— in the higheft of its fplendour a cloud overcaft it, and fink- 
ing behind that cloud, it was loft in a moment for ever and for 
ever.’ P. 129. 


7 


We fhall clofe with one other extra&t— 


‘ The moft fingular combat, by which arms were ever gained, 
was one which happened in the family of Hotot, The family of 
Dudley, 
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Dudley, a bart. of Clapton in Northamptonfhire, bears for arms, 
azure a Chevron or, between three lions heads erazed argent; and 
for creft, on a ducal crown or, a woiman’s head with a helmet 
thereon, her hair difhevelled, and her throat-latch loofe, all proper. 
The occafion of this family’s bearing this is mentioned in a manu- 
{cript, written in the year 1390, by a monk, who was parfon of 
Clapton, to be this: that the father of Agnes Hotot, (who was af- 
terwards married to Dudley) having a difpute with one Ringfdale, 
about the title to a piece of land, they agreed to meet on the dif- 
puted ground, and decide it by combat. Hotot, on the day ap- 
pointed was laid up with the gout, but his daughter Agnes, rather 
than he fhould lofe the land, or fuffer in his honor, armed herfelf 
cap-a-pee, and mounted her father’s fteed, went and met Ringfdale, 
whom after a ftubborn fight fhe difmounted; and when he was on 
the ground, fhe loofened her throat-latch, lifted up her helmet, and 
let down her hair about her fhoulders, and difcovered herfelf to be 
awoman. In memory of which heroic aétion her deicendants have 
always ufed the above creft, and for a motto, Galea /pes /alutis. 
The manor of Clapton came in by Agnes. The family is origi- 
nally defcended from the Paganells, who foon after the conqueft, 
were created barons of Dudley. The firft who fettled at Clapton, 
was {tiled Thomas de Dudley, fecond fon of Sir John de Sutton, 
who, in right of his wife, was made Baron of Dudley, about the 
year 1340: .this Thomas Dudley was one of the lords of Clapton 
manor, and his grandfon married Agnes Hotot in 1395. She af- 
terwards proved the heirefs to the ancient family of the Hotots, and 
he thereby became the fole lord of the manor of Clapton.’ Pp. 229. 


There are numerous fmall miftakes, which we fhall pafs 
over ; and only add, that the work is neatly printed, and is 
illuftrated with a few plates of arms. 


Queene 





The Effence of Algernon Sidncy’s Work on Government. To 
which is annexed, his Effay on Love. By a Student of the 
Inner Temple. 8vo. 45. Boards.’ Johnion. 1795. 


AMONG the illuftrious men whofe names are infcribed on 
the tablet of hiftory, none have a fairer claim to our 
gtatitude and applaufe than thofe, who, with patriotic vigi- 
lance, have deteéted the encroachments of political deipo- 
tifm, or who have oppofed its more daring meafures with 

unfhaken intrepidity. 
_ The annals of this country can boaft the honor of record- 
ing many fuch examples; and in the firft rank of thofe who 
have afferted the principles of freedom, we may place the ce- 
lebrated Algernon Sidney. His talents will be aria: 
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by the fcholar and the man of genius,—and his patriotifm 
mutt ever be revered by the memory of Englifhmen,—while 
his fate remains a melancholy inftance of the arbitrary and 
cruel adminiftration of a defective fyftem of criminal jurif- 
prudence. 

Sidney’s Work on Government, like that of the great 
Locke, was chiefly written for the purpofe of refuting the 
pernicious dogmas of Sir Robert Filmer, one of the moft bi- 
goted and unqualified writers in fupport of abfolute mo- 
narchy. This author and his productions would long fince 
have been forgotten but for the eminent abilities by which 
the arguments of the latter were attacked and defeated. The 
talk was indeed not difficult; but its performance was ren- 
dered highly beneficial to mankind, by introducing a clear 
deduction and folid eftablifhment of the true principles of 
civil liberty. 

The object of the publication before us is to introduce the 
works of Sidney to more general notice.x—We approve the de- 
fign, as the difcourfes here abridged exhibit a folidity of rea- 
foning, and fimplicity of ftyle, much fuperior to the flimfy 
pamphlets that iffue forth from the prefs ‘to gratify the pre- 
fent avidity of the political world. 

Though we are not noticing an original work, we cannot 
refrain from quoting a paflage, which, as the editor remarks 
in a note, would make an unlearned reader imagine Sidney 


to be a very modern writer. 


‘ Whatever virtue may be in the firft magiftrates, many years 
will not pafs before they come to be corrupted; and their fuccef- 
fors, deflecting from their integrity, will feize upon the ill-guarded 
prey. They will then not only govern by will, but by that irre- 
gular will, which turns the law, that was made for the public good, 
to the private advantage of one or a few men. It is not my inten- 
tion to enumerate the feveral ways that have been taken to effect 
this ; or to fhew what governments have deflected from the right, 
and how far. But I think I may juftly fay, that an arbitrary power 
was never well placedan any men, and their fucceffors, who were 
not obliged to obey the Jaws they fhould make. This was well 
underftood by our Saxon anceftors; they made laws in their af- 
femblies and councils of the nation; but all thofe who propofed or 
affented to thofe laws, as foon as the aflembly was diffolved, were 
comprehended ynder the power of them, as well as other men, 
They could do nothing to the prejudice of the nation, that would 
not be as hurtful to thofe who were prefent, and their pofterity, as 
to thofe who by many accidents might be abfent. The Normans 
entered into, and continued in the fame path. Our parliaments at 
this day are in the fame condition, They may make prejudicial 

wars, 
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wars, ignominious treaties, and unjuft laws: yet when the feflion 
is ended, they muft bear the burden as much as others ; and, when 
they die, the teeth of their children will be fet on edge with the four 
grapes they have eaten. But it is hard to delude or corrupt fo 
many : men do not in matters of the higheft importance yield to 
flight temptations. No man ferves the devil for nothing: {mall 
wages will not content thofe who expofe themfelves to perpetual in- 
famy, and the hatred of a nation for betraying their country. Our 
kings had not wherewithal to corrupt many till thefe laft twenty 
years, and the treachery of a few was not enough to pafs a law. 
The union of many was not eafily wrought, and there was nothing 
to tempt them to endeavour it ; for they could make little advantage 
during the feflion, and were to be loft in the mafs of the people, 
and prejudiced by their own laws, as foon as it was ended, They 
could not in a fhort time reconcile their various interefts or paffions, 
fo as to combine together againft the public ; and the former kings 
never went about it. We are beholden to Hyde, Clifford, and 
Danby, for all that has been done of that kind. They found a 
parliament full of lewd young men chofen by a furious people in 
{fpite to the puritans, whofe feverity had difgufted them. The 
weakeft of all minifters had wit enough to underftand, that fuch as 
thefe might be eafily. deluded, corrupted, or bribed. Some were 
fond of their feats in parliament, and delighted to domineer over 
their neighbours by continuing in them; others preferred the ca- 
joleries of the court before the honour of performing their duty to 


_ their country that employed them. Some fought to relieve their 


ruined fortunes, and were moft forward to give the king a vaft re- 
venue, that from thence they might receive penfions: others were 
glad of a temporary proteétion againft their creditors. Many knew 
not what they did when they annulled the triennial aét ; voted the 
militia to be in the king ; gave him the excife, cuftoms, and chim- 
ney-money ; made the act for corporations, by which the greateft 
part of the nation was brought under the power of the worft men 
in it; drunk or fober paffed the five-mile act, and that for uni- 
formity in the church. This emboldeded the court to think of 
making parliaments to be the inftruments of our flavery, which 
had in all ages paft been the firmeft pillars of our liberty. There 
might have been perhaps a poflibility of preventing this pernicious 
mifchief in the conftitution of our government. But our bravé an- 
ceftors could never think their pofterity would degenerate into fuch 
bafenefs as to fell themfelves and their country.’ Pp. 254. 


This extraé& is fufficiently intelligible to prevent the necef- 

fity of any comment. 
_The Effay on Love, which is added to this. abridgement of 
Sidney’s Difcourfes on Sroyermest is a rhapfody that, though 
3 it 
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it evinces the youthful genius of the author, might have been 
omitted without much injury to his fame, 





Philofophical Tranfaétions of the Royal Society of London. For 
the Year 1794. Part II. 4to. 8s. Elmfley. 1794, 


HIS volume contains a confiderable number of articles, 
from feveral of which fome ufeful information may be 
obtained; and one in particular deferves the attention of the 
man of finance and the merchant as well as the philofopher. 
Art. XII. On the Converfion of Animal Mutfcle into a 
Subftance much refembling Spermaceti. By. G. S. Gibbes, 
B. A. of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
A very juit obfervation is made by the writer of this arti- 
cle, that, after any fact has been well afcertained, we are fur-. 
rifed that many paflages in the writings of eminent men had 
not led us fooner to the difcovery. Of the converfion of animal 
mufcle into a foapy fubftance, traces have been found in the 
writings of fir Thomas Browne and lord Bacon : and, proba- 
bly, a more accurate examination of {till older writings will 
fhew that our forefathers were not tatally unacquainted with 
this phenomenon : for 





mortalia fadta peribunt ; 

and 
Multa renafc centur, que j jam cecidere; cadentque, 
Dua nunc funt in honore. 


Perhaps the prefent writer will do well to proceed in the 
examination of the hiftory of this phenomenon, as well as in 
farther experiments to make it ufeful to mankind. By ob- 
ferving the progrefs made in the change of a dead cow in a 
{tream of running water, where the part expofed to the run- 
ning water was changed into a fatty fubftance, and the other 
part, where the water did not pafs off, was not fo much 
changed, and had a difagreeable {mell ; and afterwards by pro- 
ducing the change by means of the acids, he has afcertained 
the fact, that the putrefactive fermentation is not only not 
neceffary, but that it takes away,a great deal of fleth, which 
would otherwife have been converted into the new fubftance, 
The experiment with the acids is thus defcribed— 


¢ I took three lean pieces of mutton and poured on them the 
three mineral acids, and I perceived that at the end of three days 
each was much altered ; that in the nitrous acid was much foftened, 
and on feparating the acid from it, I found it to be exactly the 
fame with that which I had before got from the water ; that in the 


muriati¢ 
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muriatic acid was not in that time fo much altered; the vitriolic 
acid had turned the other black.’ Pp. 173. 

Art. XIII. Abftraé of a Regifter of the Barometer, Ther- 
mometer, and Rain, at Lyndon, in Rutland, 1793. By 
Thomas Barker, Efq. 

Mean height of the barometer 29,62 ; of the thermometer 
in the houfe 65, abroad 643; of the rain 22,913. 

Art. XIV. QObfervations on fome Egyptian Mummies 
opened in London. By John Frederick Blumenbach, 
M.D. F.R.S. 

A very thriving trade was carried on upon the revival of 
literature, with coins Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, forged in 
different parts of the continent of Afia and Europe; and 
many a manufcript, in high eftimation, came from the pen of 
a then living writer in Conftantinople or the Grecian ifles. 
Egyptian mummies were not fuppofed capable of modern 
imitation ; but what will not the love of gain produce? and 
what will not ignorant curiofity admit? The inquifitive 
writer of this paper has opened feveral mummies, and de- 
ftroyed the ideal value of many a cabinet. Among the va- 
‘vious fraudulent artifices practifed in the conftru€tion of the 
mafk for one mummy, he mentions the following— 


‘ The wooden part was evidently a piece of the front of the 
farcophagus of the mummy of @ young perfon; and in order to 
convert its alto relievo into the baffo-relievo of the ufual cotton 
mafk of a nummy, plafter had been applied on each fide of the 
nofe ; after which paper had been ingenivufly pafted over the whole 
face, and laftly, this paper had been ftained with the colours gene- 
rally obferved on mummies,’ - p. 186. 





* Some other fufpicious circumftances in the mummies I ex- 
amined in London were more evident. For inftance, the coffins of 
fycamore wood faftened together with iron nails, in which the 
{mall mummies of Dr. Garthfhore, Dr. Lettfom, and Sir. W. Ha- 
milton, were contained, had moft probably been recently con 
ftructed of pieces of decayed farcophagi of ancient mummies. The 
little Sloanian mummy even lay in a box in the form of a farcopha- 
gus, which was made of a dark-brown hard wood, totally different 
from the fycamore, and manifeftly of modern conftruétion.’ p. 186, 


Such being the fraudulent pra€tices of the mummy mer- 
chants, little reliance can be placed on the opinions hitherto 
advanced on thefe fuppofed remains of Egyptian antiquity : 
and before we attempt to conjecture the age of a mummy, we 
fhall do well to examine the ftate of our knowledge on this 
head, and whether we poffefs the defiderata very properly 


fated by this writer— 
: x4 ¢ A more 
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‘ A more accurate determination. of the various, fo ftrikingly 
different, and yet as ftrikingly chara¢teriftic national configurations 
in the monuments of the Egyptian arts, together with a determina- 
tion of the periods in which thofe monuments were produced, and 
the caufes of their remarkable differences. 

‘ A very careful.technical examination of the chara¢teriftic 
forms of the feveral fkulls of mummies we have hitherto met with, 
together with an accurate comparifon of thofe fkulls with the mo- 
numents above mentioned. 

¢ This, at leaft, I confider as the fureft method of folving the 
problem ; being perfuaded that, efpecially after what has juft 
now been faid of the fraudulent reftorations, it can hardly be ex- 
pected that we fhould be able to draw any juft inferences from the 
mere ftyle, and the contents of the painted integuments of the 
mummies we may have opportunities to examine. 

© Still lefs can we infer aught from the fculpture pr paintings on 
the farcophagi, as to the contents of the mummies fent us into 
Europe; Maillet having about fixty or feventy years ago detected 
the fraud of the Arabs, who he fays are in the practice of breaking 
in pieces the mummies contained in the catacombs in the more or- 
namented farcophagi, for the fake of the idols they expeét to find 
in them, of replacing them with tolerably preferved common 
painted mummies (fuch as I have called foft), and thus offering 
them for fale.’ Pp. 189. 


The mummies opened were wrapt up in cotton bandages, 
impregnated with a refinous fubftance, into maffes. of which 
on putting a heated poker, there arofe a {mell like that of fir- 
rofin, or the drug called wild incenfe from ant hills. In fome 
were detached bones of the bird Ibis, in another a human os 
humeri, the remains probably of an older mummy ; the out- 
ward integuments had fome traces of our common lint paper ; 
and the conjeéture is probably right, that many of the {mall 
mummies, inftead of being, as once fuppofed, the mummies of 
{mall children, or embryos, are the real mummies of ibifes; or 
when an ibis was not at hand, the mummy manufacturer 
‘took a bone, or the folid part of a decayed mummy, or in- 
deed any thing that was neareft at hand, dreffed it up as the 
mummy of an ibis, and tendered it for fale.’ 

The information communicated by this paper will, it is to 
be hoped, render the poffeflors of mummies anxious to have 
them opened by this learned inveftigator; for the difcovery 
of one real mummy will compenfate for the mortification in 
the difappointed curiofos, of having placed a value on an old 
bone dreffed up by an Egyptian drug merchant. 

Bs XV. Obiervations on Vifion. By David Hofack, 
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In explaining the phenomena of vifion it has been ufual to 
confider the eye as.a compound lens, through which the ray# 
of light by refraction form on the retina, at a proper diftance, 
an image correfponding to the object. According to the dif- 
ferent diftances of the objects, the lenfes have been fuppofed 
to change their fhapes, in order that the image might be ac- 
curately formed ; but it is certain, that if the lenfes remain 
the fame, and the diftance of the retina from the furface of 
the eye is changed according to the diftances of objeés, the 
images will be accurately painted upon it. The writer of 
this paper adopts the latter pofition, and confirms it by folid 
arguments, which deferve the attention of the anatomift, as 
well as that of the philofopher; and the queftion will be re- 
duced to a matter of fact—Are certain mulcles evidently a@t- 
ing on the eye employed in changing the pofition of the. re- 
tina or not? If they are, it is evidently unneceflary to adopt 
the commonly received notions of the changes in the lenfes. 
But the reader will better fee the purport of this paper from 
the writer’s own words— 


‘ [have thus endeavoured, firft, to point out the limited action of 
the iris, and of confequence the infufficiency of this aétion for ex- 
plaining vifion. Secondly, to. prove that the lens poflefies no power 
of changing its form to the different diftances of objeéts. Thirdly, 
that to fee objects at different diftances, correfponding changes of 
diftance fhould be produced between the retina and the anterior 
part of the eye, as alfo in the refracting powers of the media through 
which the rays of light are to pafs. -And, fourthly, that the com- 
bined action of the external mufcles is not only capable of producs 
ing thefe effects, but that from their fituation and ftruéture they are 
alfo peculiarly adapted to produce them.’ P. 215. 


The inquiry into thefe fats is of confiderable importance, 
as hence may be feen the futility fometimes of couch- 
ing ; and the weaknefs of fight in old age will not fo much 
originate in the change of the iris, as m the want of ftrength 
in the mufcles to perform their ufual offices. Some figures 
of the eye are engraved in a plate annexed to this paper; and 
from a view of them, and the reafoning of the writer on the 
irregular contraétion and dilatation of the pupi! on looking at 
an object at different diftances, we are much inclined to adopt 
his opinion, which we recommend to every perfon employed 
either in applying remedies to the difeafes ot the eye, or in 
€xamining into the nature of vifion. 

Art. XVI. Dr. Halley’s Quadrature of the Circle im- 
proved: being a Transformation of his Series for that Pur- 
pofe to others which converge by the Powers of 80. By the 


Rey. John Hellins. 
Dr, 
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Dr. Halley’s feries is transformed into others of fwiftet ¢on- 
yergency, by means of different forms, in which the fluents of 
fome fluxions may be expreffed. Thus, inftead of reprefent- 
xm— i x xm ae 8 xm 28 


By St ae ae 


ing the fluent of 


I — x* 


< ff &c. the following, eafily inveftigated by the rule in 

m+ 3n ‘ 

page 64 of Emerfon’s Fluxions, third edition, is adopted, 
“™ n xmtn mM. 20. xm +28 
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= z, and the firft, fecond, &c. terms of the feries , 
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= A, B C, refpedtively, our feries becomes - 
me I — x* 





nzA 2nzB as REB es he: 
m+n m+2n m+ 3n 
Now if the radius of a circle = 1, and the tangent of any 
arc = 1, the arc itfelf is exprefled by the following feries: 
t? r z*? t?> 23 + & 
ey. ee C 
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The feries is arranged in the above order, that each line 
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may correfpond with the fluent of : i firft laid down, and 


confequently may be made to correfpond to the fecond form 
of fluents inveftigated by Emerfon’s -mode, and afterwards 
fimplified by the ufe of the terms A, B,C. In the firft of 
thefe feries the value of m= 1, in the fecond m= 5s 
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in the third m == 3, in the fourth m=> 7, and in each n= 8. 



































If t=  } = tangent of 30°, the arch of 30° 
I I I I 
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Hence fix times this feries = a femicircle, and if the dia- 


meter == I it equals the whole circumference. 


Multiply 


therefore the feries by 4, and fubftitute 12 for Fe the 


new feries according in the form laid down, will give the 
circumference of a circle whofe diameter is unity. 
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and as all the terms, except the firft, are divifible by 8, the 
circumference of a circle whofe diameter i is 1, will be found 
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Art. XVII. On the Method of determining from the real 
Probabilities of Life, the Values of contingent Reverfions, in 
which Three Lives are involved in the Survivorfhip. By 
William Morgan, Efq. F. R. S. 

Of a paper which for the laft three years has engaged a 
large portion of the time and attention of the ableft calculator 
in Fusoos, and which contains correct folutions of the moft 
dificult and complicated cafes in the dcctrine of furvivor. 
fhips, it is evidently not within the limits of our Review to 
give a detail at large ; and from moft of our readers fuch dif- 
ficult queftions would hardly gain a perufal, and for others we 
could not do juftice to the writer and to ourfelves. Aftera 
lemma, to determine from any table of obfervations the pro- 
bability that B the elder dies after A the younger of two lives, 
either in any given number of years, or during the whole 
continuance of the life of B, there are fix problems. 1. To 
find the value of an annuity on the life of C after A, on the 
particular condition that A’s life when it fails fhall fail before 
the life of B. 2. To find the value of an annuity during the 
life of C, after the deceafe of A; provided A fhould furvive B. 
3. To find the value of a given ium payable on the death of 
A and C, provided B fhould furvive one life, in particular A. 
4 To find the value of a given fum 8, payable on the death 
of A and C, fhould B die before one life, in particular A. 
5. To find the value of a given fum payable on the deceafe of 
B and C, fhould their lives be the laft that fhall fail of the 
three lives A, B, andC. 6. To find the value of a given fum 
payable on the death of C, provided A fhould be the firft, B 
the fecond, and C the third that fhall fail of the three lives 
A, B, C. -From this writer’s extenfive knowledge and great 
practice, we have every reafon to expeét, that the doétrine of 
annuities and furvivorfhips will be brought to the utmoft 
pitch of perfe€&tion; and we may hope that all ftudents in 
this branch of f{cience may hereafter be favoured with the 
complete fyftem of this writer, and his difcoveries in a fepa- 
rate work. 

Art. XVIII. Obfervation of the great Eclipfe of the Sun, of 
September 5, 1793, by John Jerome Schroeter, Efq. of Li- 
lienthal. 

According to this writer, the firft contact was at 10° 26° 55", 
and it ended at 1° 32’ 54” true time. During the eclipfe he 
obferved clearly and diftinétly three high ridges of mountains 
projecting fenlibly into the difk of the fun, all of them pro- 
jeting if not 4 at leaft 3 feconds beyond the rim of the moon, 
and confequently being above 4 Englifh miles high: thefe 
were on the fouth-eaft border. On the fouth-weftern nae 
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the moon, there was another prominent range of mountains, 
not lefs than 23 mgm seas miles in length, and 4 infulated 
mountains projecting from 2 to 3 feconds beyond the rim of 
the moon, which the writer took to be part of the region 
Leibnitz, brought into view by the libration of the moon. 
The writer was full of raptures at the lofty mountainous ap- 
pearance of the fouthward rim of the moon at inhoon; and we, 
who have not a Schraderian reflector, are not willing to de- 
tract from his raptures, though we feel no inclination, nor fee 
any grounds for adopting his opinions on the great height of 
the lunar mountains. 

Art. XIX. Experiments and Obfervations made with the 
Doubler of Eleétricity, with a View to determine its real 
Utility, in the Inveftigation of the Ele€tricity of Atmofpheric 
Air in different Degrees of Purity. By Mr. John Read. 

From a variety of experiments Mr. Read has afcertained 
¢ that air, infe€ted with animal refpiration or vegetable putre- 
faction, is always electrified negatively, when at the fame 
time the furrounding atmofphere is electrified pofitively.’ He 
found this to be the cafe in his {mall room, which he attri- 
buted to the refpiration and ufual efluvium of his body, whilft 
in a larger room his machine gave pofitive electricity ; and in 
this larger room, when two perfons had been in it with the 
doors and windows fhut up, in about 20 minutes the machine 
gave negative electricity. We were concerned, in reading the 
account of one experiment, that fo many young people are, 
within a mile of the metropolis, expofed to the pernicious ef- 
fects of unwholefome air ; and we te that the publifhing of 
this paper will excite the inhabitants of Knightfbridge to take 
proper fteps to remedy fuch a nuifance. Whether from the 
number of children educated in Knightfbridge charity-fchool, 
or from the main fewer of that neighbourhood running 
at no great depth under it, the writer of this paper has (he 
tells us) ‘ found the noxious effluvium fo very {trong in this 
fchool, that he. has haftened out to breathe a purer air.’ 
What a mifapplication of the word charity /—This cannot be 
known generally to the inhabitants of Knightfbridge! The 
machine of courfe was in this fchool ele€trified negatively, as 
it was in the fmall wards of the Lock Hofpital, and over a 
dunghill. This connection between a pure or impure ftate 
of the air, and pofitive or negative electricity, deferves farther 
inveftigation, and may be applied to very uleful purpofes. 

_ Art. XX. Tables for reducing the Quantities by Weight 
in any Mixture of pure Spirit and Water, to thofe by Mea- 
fure, and for determining the Proportion by meafure of each 
of the two Subftances in fuch Mixtures. By Mr. George 
Gilpin, Clerk to the Royal Society. ws 
1¢ 
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The man of finance confiders fpirits as an obje& merely 
of taxation,—the philofopher as a powerful agent in nature,— 
the merchant as an article merely of commerce. To all of 
them it is of importance to know the actual ftate of the 
{pirits before them; otherwife the excifeman will lofe a part of 
his taxes,—the philofopher’s calculations will be falfe,—and 
the merchant’s gains may be made precarious. The diffi- 
culty of calculating the precife ftate of fpirits in mixture 
muft convince any man, that ‘ the fimpleft and moft equitable 
mode of levying the duty on fpirituous liquors would be to 
confider re€tified f{pirit as the true and only excifable matter ;’ 
and we may venture to fay that, if this is not the cafe, cither 
the revenue or the merchant mutt be fufferers. 

The tables are conftructed for the degrees of heat from 30° 
to 80° inclufive ; and under each degree are given two tables,— 
one for 100 parts of fpirit, to which additions are made fuc- 
ceffively of one part of water, from 1 to 9g inclufively, thefe 
parts being equal in weight. In the fecond table, to 100 
parts of water are |fucceflively added parts of fpirit, decreaf- 
ing from gg to 1 inclufively. “Then for each table there are 
eight columns; the firft giving the fpirit and water by weight; 
the fecond the correfponding fpecific gravity for each mix- 
ture: in the third, 100 is taken as the conftant meafure of 
the fpirit under the degree of temperature marked at the 
head of the table. In the fourth, the meafure of the water 
added to the fpirit is given in parts of the meafure of the 
fpirit. In the fifth column the bulk of each mixture is 
given. In the fixth, the diminution of bulk of the mixture 
owing to the concentration of the parts. In the feventh, the 
quantity of fpirit in a hundred meafures of the mixture. In 
the eighth are decimal multipliers, by means of which the 
quantity by meafure of ftandard pure fpirit of ,825 {pecific 
gravity at 60° of heat may at once be afcertained, the tem- 
perature and fpecific gravity of the liquor being given. At 
the end of thefe tables, a fmall table is annexed for the {pe- 
cific gravity of water at the different degrees of heat from 
30° to 80° inclufive. 

An eafy example will make the ufe of thefe tables fami- 
liar to the reader— 


* Suppofe the heat to be 35°, the fpecific gravity ,g09, and the 
quantity of fpirit 138,99 meafures. 

* Under 35° of heat, and in column II. of fpecific gravity, find 
9909; and in the fame horizontal line, take out from column VIII. 
the decimal multiplier ,7297, by which multiply 138,99, cutting 
off as many figures to the right as there are decimals in both fac- 

7 tors ; 
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tors; then we fhall have 101,421003 for the meafures of pure 
fpirit, of the fpecific.gravity ,825 at 60° of heat. 

¢ Now a mere infpection of the columns in the tables will fhew 
that a fpirit of that ftrength was obtained, by adding 51 parts of 
water by weight to 100 parts of {pirit, as in column I. which pro- 
duced the fpecific gravity found in the fame horizontal line, colymn 
II. It will as readily be feen, that the fame fpecific gravity refults 
from adding together their equivalents in. meafure, columns ITI. and 
IV. and that column V. contains the quantity, which the two 
quantities really meafure after the mixture has been made.’ p. 382. 


We recommend thefe tables to all dealers in fpirituous li- 
quors, whether merchants, commiflioners of the excife, or 
fimple confumers. 

Art. XXI. Obfervations and Experiments on a Wax-like 
Subftance, refembling the Pé-la of the Chinefe, colle&ted at 
Madras by Dr. Anderfon, and called by him White Lac. By 
George Pearfon, M. D. F. R. S. 

This wax is produced from a coccus, depofited for the pure 
pofe of breeding on certain fhrubs, and managed exactly in 
the fame manner as the Mexicans manage the cochineal in- 
fe&t. The natives collect it, and it is melted down into a wax- 
like fubftance. ‘The animal which produces the lac, provides 
itfelf alfo with a {weet fluid refembling honey. Many expe- 
riments were made to difcover its affinities and combinations; 
and from the analyfis of it by fire, it appears that 100 parts of 
white lac purified yield 








‘ Butyraceousoil - - = = = = = = = 5% 
Thin oil - - + = + = = = = = = = §0 
Water containing acid - - - - - - = = af 
Carbonaceous matter, containing phofphoric acid, 
muriatic acid, and foda - - - = - = = 4& 
Carbonic acid, by eftimation - - - - = = 4% 
Hydrogen, by eftimation - - - - - = = rf 
Nitrogen or azote, by eftimation - - - - + 10 
98 
Deficiency by wafte and error, by eftimation 2 
100 parts. 


* When this experiment was made with unpurified white lac, the 
Proportion of water and carbonaceous matter was much greater than 
in the preceding experiment. On,account alfo of the water, it was 
extremely difficult to prevent the fubftance boiling over and burft- 
ing the veffels. 


* Charcoal of wood being mixed with white lac, the oil feemed 
to 
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to diftil over more readily, with lefs water, and was paler coloured 
oil than in the preceding experiment. 

¢ White lac was alfo diftilled from pot-afh, without any material 
difference in the refult, excepting that the oils which diftilled over 
were thicker.’ P. 392. 


Upon the whole we may conclude, that, though white lac 
and bees’-wax are different {pecies of fubftances, they agree 
with each other in more properties than they do with any 
other known bodies; and that white lac might be made to 
ferve for illumination and combuftion as well as bees’-wax, 
either by diminifhing the proportion of carbon, or by increaf- 
ing the proportion of the other components. 

Art. XXII. Account of fome remarkable Caves in the Prin- 
cipality of Bayreuth, and-of the Foflil Bones found therein. 
Extracted from a Paper fent, with Specimens of the Bones, to 
the Royal Society by the Margrave of Anfpach. 

Thefe caves are about four miles from Streitberg, near the 
road from Bayreuth to Nuremberg. They are fix in number, 
of vaft capacity, covered with ftalaGtites: the bottom and 
walls are filled with innumerable remains of teeth and bones, 
and the bottoms are covered with true animal mould. They 
are the moft remarkable caverns of animal remains yet ex- . 
plored, and give rife to various conjeétures on the procefs by 
which fuch a collection of animal bones could be brought to- 

ether. 

' Art. XXIII. Obfervations on the Foffil Bones prefented to 
the Royal Society by the Margrave of Anfpach. By the late 
John Hunter, Eig. F. R.S. 

Mr. Hunter adopted the opinion, and feemingly upon good 
grounds, that the caves from which thefe bones were taken, 
were places of retreat for carnivorous aninials, and that the 
animal earth at the bottom of the caves was the remains of 
the dung of thofe animals, and the contents of the bowels of 
thofe whom they devoured. The bones fent to the Royal 
Society he conjectured to be thofe of the white bear; but from 
want of a fufficient number, he does not pretend to be decided 
in this opinion. A good remark is introduced on extraneous 
foflils, in which it is generally fuppofed that the animal mat- 
ter is deftroyed; but in all Mr. Hunter’s experiments upon 
them, the cafe was otherwife. The animal part is not allowed 
to putrefy ; it appears to be diffolved into a kind of mucus, and 
can be difcovered by difloiving the earth in an acid. The 
mode of judging is thus ftated by the writer— 


‘ The mode by which I judge of this, is by the quantity of 
effervefcence ; when foffil bones are put into the muriatic acid it is 
6 not 
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not nearly fo great as when a fhell is put into it, but it is more in 
fome, although not in all, than when a recent bone is treated in this 
way, and this I think diminifhes in proportion to the quantity of 
animal fubftance they retain; as a proof of this, thofe foffil bones 
which contain a {mall portion of animal matter, produce in an acid 
the greateft effervefcence when the furface is ated. on; and yery 
little when the centre is affected by it; however, this may be ac- 
counted for by the parts which have loft their phofphoric acid, and 
acquired the aerial, being eafieft of folution in the marine acid, and 
therefore diffolved firft, and the aerial acid let loofe. 

‘ In fome bones of the whale the effervefcence is very great; in 
the Dalmatia and Gibraltar bones it is lefs ; and in thofe the fubjec&t 
of the prefent paper it is very little, fince they contain by much 
the largeft proportion of animal fubftance.’. P. 416, 


Art. XXIV. Account of a Mineral Subftance, called Stron- 
tionite, in which aré. exhibited “its external, phyfical, and 
chemical ‘Charafters. By Mr. John Godfrey Schmeiffer, 
F.R.S. . | 

This fubftance derives its name from Strontion in Scotland, 
where it is found in granite rocks, accompanied by galena and 
witherite. It is of a fibrous texture, of an ‘afparagus-green 
colour; when broken, the furface is a little fhining in certain 
dire€tions, and it may be fcratthed with a hard knife, but not 
fcraped. Its fpecific gravity, compared to diftilled water of 
60° temperature is 3,586. Various experiments made upon 
it are defcribed. 


* According to thefe experiments, 100 grains of this cryftallized 
fubftance yielded by decompofition 70 grains of barytes, 15 grains 
of carbonic acid, and 12 grains of calcareous earth. The differ- 
ence of the 3 remaining grains may be accounted for by the water, 
by the {mall lofs which was obferved when the cryftallized fub- 
{tance was expofed to a ftrong heat, and alfo from the crackling 
which was perceived when expofed to a fudden heat. Whether 
this cryftallized fubftance is different from that fpecimen which 
Dr. Withering analyzed, or whether the calcareous earth efcaped 
his obfervation during his experiments, I cannot decide, as he does 
not mention that he employed the fubftance in a cryftallized ftate 
for his experiments.’ Pp. 425. 


Art. XXV. Account of a {pontaneous Inflammation. By 
Ifaac Humfries, Efq. in a Letter from Thomas B. Woodman, 
Efg. to George Atwood, Efq. F. R. S. 

_ This letter contains a proper caution for people who’ ufe 
linfeed oil. A bottle of this oil was in the night by accident 
thrown down, and the oil ran into a cheft among fome cotton 
cloth. Inthe morning ‘ the cloth. was found in a very {trong 
Cait. Rey. Vox, XVI. March, 1796. Y degree 
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degree of heat, and partly reduced to tinder, and the wood of 
the box difcoloured, as ffom burning.’ 

Art. XXVI. An Account of an Appeatance of Light, like 
a Star, feen in the dark part of the Moon, on Friday the 7th 
of March, 17 4 by W. Wilkins, Ef. at Norwich. 

Art. XXVII. An Account of an Appearance of Light, like 
a Star, feen lately in the dark part of the Moon, by Thomas 
Stretton, Efg. in St. John’s Square, Clerkenwell, London; 
with Remarks upon this Obfervation, and Mr. Wilkins’s. By 
the Rev. Nevi! Mafkelyne, D. D. F.R. S. 

A few minutes before eight o'clock in the evening, Mr. 
Wilkins is confident that he faw this luminous appearance on 
the dark part of the moon’s furface. The fpot was rather 
brighter than any of the enlightened part of the moon, and the 
light remained fixed and fteady for five minutes at leaft, ex- 
cept the inftant of its difappearance, when its brightnefs in- 
creafed. Mr. Stretton’s account of a fimilar appearance wag 
related to Dr. Mafkelyne in the following words— 


¢ Some time ago, about fix in the evening, the moon not beinga 
quarter old, he faw a light like a ftar, and as large as a middle fized 
ftar, but not fo bright, in the dark part of the moon. He conti- 
nued looking at it for a minute or more, during which time it kept 
the fame light, and he then loft fight of it by going into the houfe, 
He faid he thought it was not the prefent moon, viz. that which is 
now almoft gone, and that it was not above feven weeks ago. He 
was not, however, certain whether it was three weeks or feven 
weeks ago.’ Pp. 436. 


A lady, to whom Mr. Stretton had alfo related the circum- 
ftance immediately after he had feen the fpot, thinks the time 
mruft have been later, about feven o’clock; arid from calculat- 
ing the time when the moon was in. the fituation in which this 
light was perceived, Dr. Mafkelyne is of opinion that the 
fame light was feen at the fame time both in Clerkenwell and 
Norwich. There is one fingular circumftance attending thefe 
fa&ts—Aldebaran was eclipfed that night by the moon, and 
Dr. Mafkelyne himfelf obferved it on its emerfion into the 
moon’s dark limb at 6° 47’ 30”, and on its emerfion from the 
bright limb, at 75 30’ 3”; and though he probably muft have 
been looking at the moon fome part of the time with the above 
two obfervers, he did not fee any thing like this light {pat on 
the otherwife dark part of the moon. The queftion then is— 
Was there fome opticai illufton, which made Aldebaran appeaf 
to be like 2 light fpot on the dark part of the moon,—or is this 
light of the fame nature with that feen of late years by 
Herfchel, and formerly by Dominic Caflini, on the dark pat 
ef the moon? 
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Ob/fervations on the Increafe of Infidelity. By Fofeph Prieflley, 
LL. D. F. R. S. &&c. Fc. Northumberland-Town, America, 
Printed. London. Reprinted for Johnfon. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


1796. 
FROM the title-page it appears that this work is only the 
republication of a pamphlet in London, originally printed 
in America; and the reader would thence naturally con- 
clude that this edition correfponds exaCtly with that printed 
under the infpeétion of Dr. Prieftley. But it has been inti- 
mated to us that fome liberties have been taken by the pub- 
lithers of this edition, who, conceiving that the fentiments of 
our author, on the miracles to be expected before the fecond 
coming of Chrift, would either not fuit the climate of Eng- 
land, or give a fanétion to an opinion which they may think 
ill founded, have fuppreffed this part of the do€tor’s publica- 
tion. We have not feen the American edition, and therefore 
cannot take upon ourfelves to vouch pofitively for the fact 5 
but, if we have been mifinformed, we will, with the pub- 
lifhers’ authority, contradié the affertion : if our information is 
true, and this liberty has been really taken with Dr. Prieftley’s 
name and work, we fhall not take upon ourfelves to enter into 
the motives which could lead to fuch a tranfaction; but we 
muft recommend to the publifhers to do juftice to the public 
by altering the title-page, and, after the word ‘ reprinted,’ in- 
ferting—* With correciions and alterations by the publifhers.’ 
There cannot be too great a nicety obferved in literary tranf- 
actions. If an author confides a manufcript to the judg- 
ment of his friends, and leaves them at liberty to make cor- 
reCtions-in it, there cannot be a neceffity for ftating fo infig- 
nificant a circumftance to the public ; yet, if the alterations 
are very confiderable, or additions have been made in fuch a 
manner as clearly to change the original author’s right to the 
whole of the work, the appropriation of his name to it, as in 
the well-known controverfy on a Bamptonian Jeéture, is hard- 
ly allowed to be equitable in the republic of letters. In the 
work before us there is no information given by the publifhers 
that it was reprinted by the friends or at the defire of Dr. 
Prieftley: it appears as the republication of his work, and as 
if not a word had been added or omitted by the publifhers; and 
confequently it fhould feem, that, by affixing the name of Dr. 


Prieftley to thefe Obfervations, the editors were bound in duty 


to the public to give them exactly in the fame manner as they 
ftood in the original. 


On a fubje& which has fo frequently occupied the attention 


of our author, much novelty cannot bé expected: yet, on 


taking up the work, which certainly contains many very ufeful 
reflections, a thought ftruck us which very much diminithes 
its importance. It is entitled ‘ Obfervations on the Increafe of 

Y2 Infidelity.’ 
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Infidelity.’ Infidelity has therefore been increafing during 
fome time in fome country. America can hardly be intended ; 
fince, though we allow much to the penetration and judg- 
ment of our philofopher, he can hardly have a fufficiently ex- 
tenfive knowledge of that continent, to determine whether the 
difciples of infidelity are numerous or not, and much lefs 
whether they are on the increafe or decline. Of England he 
can only know by hearfay, that fome of the advocates for 
atheifm affect to fpeak boldly of their numerous converts 3 
and thence he may conclude, that other infidels have in- 
ereafed in a {till greater proportion. We have heard indeed 
of this talk of atheif{m ; fome of its preachers maintain with 
treater boldnefs than ufual their tenets. We rejoice that they 
ere the liberty to do it, and we wifh only to fee their argu- 
ment? concentrated, that they may meet with the reception 
which we conceive they deferve,—manly inveftigation, and 
Chriftian refutation,—refutation, not fuch as. our anceftors 
uféd, by abufive language, contemptuous treatment of the 
perfons in fuppofed error, or, {till worfe, by corporeal pains and 
penalties,—but a refutation derived from the fame principles of 
reafoning which the atheifts themfelves allow to be juft and 
good. But let the atheifts be confident or not, we cannot, we 
confefs, fee any reafon for adopting the vulgar error, that infi- 
delity has enlifted under its banners a greater proportion of 
this. generation than of any other fince the firft preaching of 
Chriftianity in thefe kingdoms. 

Fo France then perhaps our divine refers :—and fo much 
has been faid of late of the infidelity of that country, in confe- 
quence of the revolution in its government, that we fhall la- 
bour under {trong fufpicions ourfelves of incredulity if we do 
not fuffer ourfelves to glide down the current of vulgar opi- 
nion. Yet an anecdote of our author, and our own know- 
ledge of France fome years before the revolution, prevent us 
from acceding to the common notion, that four or five years 
can have made fo prodigious a change in the belief of a vaft 
republic. By the account of Dr. Prieftley, the men of letters 
and the courtiers were in general atheifts or infidels ;—the no- 
blefle in the army, which were numerous, were never fuf- 

eCted of much religion ;— the higher orders of the clergy were 
fuppofed to fee through the delufions of their own church, 
and from want of farther exa.nination to rejeét the feriptures ; 
—many of the rich bourgeoifie, and the farmers-general, 
would naturally incline to form themfelves by the manners of 
the court and the nobility.. Yet, numerous as this clafs of 
infidels certainly was, the revolution {wept it almoft entirely 
from the face of the country; and if the fubfequent rulers 
might {bew tvo great an attachment to fome of the opinions 
of a difcarded sobility and clergy, their decree of liberty of 
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confcience could only give permiffion to the infidel party to 
{peak thofe fentiments more openly, which formerly were con- 
fined within their own breafts, or the narrow circle of their 
acquaintance. We are fo far, therefore, from allowing (and no 
ferious Chriftian can with to believe) that. infidelity has in- 
creafed in France, that we fhall require the evidence of time, 
and a better knowledge of the real ftate of the country, before 
we are convinced that the banifhment or deflruction of fo nu- 
merous a body of known infidels, and the entire liberty of 
confcience now every where allowed, has not been very hurt- 
ful to the caufe ofanfidelity. 

But whether infidelity has increafed or not, there is flill 
certainly too much of it in the world; and it will be 
never unprofitable to fhew the advantages which a Chrif- 
tian poflefles over an infidel. This is done with the ufual 
plainnefs, fimplicity, and earneftnefs, which diftinguifh the 
writings of the author now before us; yet, in eftablifh- 
ing the fuperiority of the Chriftian character over that of the 
unbeliever, if the perfection which Chriftianity requires is al- 
lowed with too great latitude to its believers, there is not fuf- 
ficient difcrimination made between the refults arifing from 
the various fhades of infidelity. Infdelity isa word of very 
extenfive import. The Jews, the Mahometans, the Pagans, 
the Deifts, the Atheifts, in fhort much above two thirds of the 

refent race of mankind,.come under this defcription. Of 
thefe fome believe as firmly as the Chriftian, though not indeed 
upon fo good evidence, in the being of a God and a future 
{tate ; and, if fome errors are mixed with their belief, it 
would be difficult to prove, that their life might not be guided 
by as pure motives as thofé of the Chriftian who embraces 
with the true-faith all the fuperftition of the Romifh and 
Greek churches. Indeed it would be abfurd to fuppofe that 
the meaneft Chriftian, however debafed by the corruptions 
which have in fo many countries almoft. entirely annihilated 
our holy religion, is fuperior to the conf{cientious and enlight- 
ened worfhipper in a mofque ora fynagogue. 

The queftion, indeed, on the merits of infidelity and true 
Chriftianity, feems to us to lie in a very narrow compafs. The 
infidel, whether he believes or difbelieves the future ftate, will 
find in Chriftianity a purer fyftem of morals than his own; and 
if he difbelieves a future ftate, or believes it on the evidence 
only of natural reafon or tradition, he will find in Chriftianity 
the fureft proofs of the exiftence of that ftate, and fee the 
wifdom with which all the difpenfations of God to mankind 
have been ordained. The true Chriftian muft therefore have 
the fuperiority over the unbeliever:—and this fubject is very 
well amplified in the work before us, and the prejudices con- 
ceived againft Chriftianity from fome miltaken views of it re- 
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ceive here proper animadverfion. ‘That many perfons fhould 
in a Chriftian country become infidels, is not to be wondered 
at, when we confider fome caufes which naturally lead to ir- 
religion in thofe who have been well inftructed. 


‘ Inattention to the fubjeét of religion’ (fays our author), ‘ how- 
ever generated, naturally leads to infidelity ; and much intercourfe 
with the world, the bufy or the gay, the political, the commercial, 
or the philofophical, as it is now conduéted, tends to produce this 
inattention. In this cafe the mind is wholly occupied with things 
foreign to religion. It never becomes the fubjeét of converfation, 
and there not being in the mind any ideas that have aflociations 
with it, it will not eafily occur even to a man’s private thoughts. 
When this is the cafe, whether men be nominally unbelievers in 
chriftianity or not, they will be no better for it, as it cannot have 
any influence on their thoughts, words, or aétions. It will not at 
all contribute to form the charaéter, or give a turn to their fenti- 
ments. Their minds are fo wholly engroffed by the things of this 
world, that they never raife their views above them. They have 
no hopes or wifhes refpecting a future world, ‘and therefore cannot 
be prepared to make any {facrifices to the confideration of it.’ rp. 31. 


The fuperiority of the Chriftian having been afcertained, 
and the neglect of the infidel in not fufhciently examining the 


{criptures, expofed,—the objections which are ufually made to 
Chriftianity are anfwered ; and from this chapter we fhall fe- 
le& the remarks on Gibbon, as moft worthy of our readers’ 
attention — : 


‘ The only unbeliever who appears to me to have had any idea 
of the true ftate of the queftion between believers and unbelievers, 
is Mr Gibbon. Being acquainted with hiftory, he faw no reafon 
to entertain any doubt with refpeét to the circumftances in which 
chriftianity is faid to have been promulgated in the Gofpels, and 
the Aéts of the Apoftles, and confequently the rapidity with which 
it {pread through the moft diftant provinces of the Roman empire. 
He could not deny the remarkable fact, that a few unlearned men, 
of a defpifed nation, conceived fuch ideas refpeéting the enlighten- 
ing and reforming of the world, as had never occurred to the 
greateft philofophers of the moft celebrated nations, and that they 
fucceeded in the bold defign, having propagated -the new religion 
with unexampled fuccefs in the learned and civilized, as well as the 
unlearned and uncivilized; parts of the world, and this notwith- 
ftanding the greateft fufferings to which they and their followers 
were univerfally expofed; fo that there could not have been want- 
ing any motive to the moft rigorous examination of the facts on 
which it was founded, and while they were all recent, He there- 
fore thought it neceflary to give his ideas of the caufes of this won- 
derful event. For he could not but be fenfible, that every effect 
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requires an adequate caufe, But the lamenefs of his account be- 
trays the moft extreme prejudice, amounting to a total incapacity 
of forming a right judgment in the cafe. 

¢ Mr. Gibbon with great ferioufnefs afcribes the rapid fpread of 
chriftianity chiefly to the zeal of its advocates, the itrictnefs of their 
difcipline, and the promifes of happinefs in another world, which 
the new religion held out to men. But this is no more than, with the 
Indian, placing the world upon the elephant, without knowing that 
the elephant was fupported by the tortoife. For he gives no account 
at all of the caufe of the great zeal of the primitive chriftians, of the 
ftri&tnefs of their difcipline, or how fo many perfons were induced 
to believe thefe flattering promifes of future happinefs, fo as to live 
and die in the firm belief of it. Confequently, the great difficulty 
of the ready reception of the gofpel, and the rapid {pread of chrif- 
tianity, without being fupported by miracles, remains juft as he 
found it, that is, wholly unaccounted for. The gofpel hiftory clearly 
accounts for every thing that took place. But if that hiftory be 
falfe, if no miracles were ever wrought, the belief of thofe miracles, 
by perfons fo indifpofed to the reception of chriftianity as both the 
jews and gentiles of that age evidently were, was abfolutely impof- 
fible, on any known principles of human nature. Confequently, a 
much greater miracle is in reality admitted by unbelievers, than any 
that the gofpel hiftory fuppofes, and a miracle without any rational 
object whatever.’ p. 62, 


This chapter is followed by fome judicious remarks on the 
folly of afcribing the original of either the Jewifh or Chrif- 
tian religion to the artifice of priefts ; and in another chapter, 
much good advice is given to regulate the conduct of Chrif- 
tians towards unbelievers,—a part of which only we can fele&, 
and we recommend it ftrenuoufly to all who have at heart the 
converfion of their brethren, or the influence of the Chrifljan 
religion, 


* But we fhould moft carefully bear in mind, that in the defence 
of chriftianity, as in our whole conduét,.we fhould fhew a difpo- 
fition worthy of it. Befides that uniform fuperiority of mind to this 
world, which removes us to the greateft diftance from every thing 
mean and bafe ; befides that {pirit of habitual devotion, and uni- 
verfal benevolence, which raifes the human charaéter to the higheft 
pitch of moral excellence’ (of the moft important elements of 
which, unbelievers, who have not the enlarged views that chrif- 
tianity opens to us, are neceflarily deftitute), let our behaviour to- 
wards unbelievers themfelves be the reverfe of what theirs gene- 
rally is towards Chriftians, and which is fo confpicuous in the 
writings of Voltaire and others. Let there be nothing in it of their 
farcaftic turn of mind, which implies both contempt and malevo- 
lence, Let it be with that meeknefs and benevolence, which the 
apoftles fo ftrongly recommended. t. Pet. iii. 15 ;, 2 Tim, ii. 20. 
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Let every thing we fay on the fubjeé, or do with refpeét to it, dif 
cover the greateft goodwill, and friendly concern for thofe who dif- 
fer from us, though in a matter of fo much confequence. Let us 
confider them as perfons who are unhappily -mifled by falfe-views of 
things, and whom, if they be of a candid difpofition, a jufter view 
will fet right, but whom an angry or contemptuous oppofition would 
irritate, and alienate more than ever.’ p. 86. 


It is needlefs to repeat here what has been fo often obferved 
on.our author’s ftyle and-diCtion. ‘The fame eafe prevails, and 
the ufual want of attention to the harmony and ftructure of 
his fentences. The philofophy of Hartley 1s kept continually 
in. view: and though the character of the infidels is not 
weighed in the niceft fcales, they will find here fufficient food 
for ferious refle€tion, while our Chriftian brethren of every 
denomination, finding little in this work to fhock their refpec- 
tive feelings, may learn to entertain due fentiments of regard 
for each other, from the fuperior views held out to us by 
Chriftianity, and the treatment which is due from us to 
infidels. 





The Ave of Reafon.. Part the Second. Being an Inveftigation 
of True and of Fabulous Theology. By Thomas Paine, Author 


of the. Works. intituled, Common Senfe—Rights of Adan, Part 
firft and fecond—and Differtations on firft Principles of 
Government. 8wo. 25-6d. Symonds. 1795. 


O-a fincere inquirer after truth there cannot be propofed 

a more important queftion than to difcriminate between 

the pretenfions of different nations to the divine origin of 
their facred writings, and in thofe writings to difcriminate be- 
tween the parts which lay claim to revelation, or are merely 
the additions and remarks of the compilers. In our country 
we have a volume containing two parts—the firft (with the 
exception of a few chapters in the Chaldee, and fome apocry- 
phal writings in Greek) written in the Hebrew language,—the 
fecond written entirely in the Greek: and each part is ac- 
knowledged by a vaft body of men of different ages and na- 
tions asthe rule of faith and do@rine. In confidering the 
pretenfions of this volume to the eftimation in which it has 
been held, we muft have regard to the characters of the 
writers or compilers, and to the truth~of its contents. I[f in 
its contents there fhould be any part abfolutely contrary to 
pure morality, or well-formed notions of the fupreme being, 
‘and this part fhould be faid to have the fanétion of God, there 
cannot be a doubt, that, however it may be fan¢ctiomed by an- 


tiquity, the writers of this part muft cither have been enthu- 
fiafts, 
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fiafts, deceived in their belief of a peculiar intercourfe with 
the fupreme being, or deceivers, who forged the tale of re- - 
velation for fome private advantage. But before we involve 
in the charge of enthufiafm or fraud a clafs of men evidently 
diftinguifhed by their talents, their genius, and the general 
purity of their lives, it is incumbent upon us to be very careful 
in making our own falfe or imperfect notions of morality or 
the divinity the ftandard’ by which we prefume to judge of 
other perfons’ conceptions, and much more of the conduct 
neceflarily to be purfued in all circumftances by the fupreme 
being. 

‘Agatt if univerfal tradition has attributed certain writings 
to particular authors,—and the time in which they were fup- 

ofed to be written, though not accurately determined, may, 
with very little fagacity, be afiigned to certain periods,—it 
would be ridiculous to liften to an author who had confeffedly 
no opportunities of forming a juft opinion of the pretenfions 
of thefe writings to their fuppofed antiquity. By an impar- 
tial man a judgment will be formed in proportion to the do- 
cuments before him :—he will not expect a fpecies of proof 
different from that which the fubjeé neceffarily admits ;—he 
will proceed with cautious fteps,—and he will not, on the firft 
appearance of an objection, throw the book afide, and give it 
up as entirely unworthy of future notice. 

How far the above remarks apply to the work before us, 
our readers*have perhaps anticipated; from their recollection 
of the ftriking features in the former part of the Age of 
Reafon. ‘The author is now to be feen boafting with greater 
confidence of his labours: he declares the Bible and Tefta- 
ment to be § much worie books than he had conceived ;’. and, 
after going through the feparate books of the Old Teftament, 
he fhouts out triumphantly—‘ I have now gone through the 
Bible, as a man would go through a wood with an axe on his 
fhoulder, and fell trees. Here they lie; and the priefts, if - 
they can, may replant them. They may, perhaps, ftick them 
in the ground, but they will never make them grow.’ P. 64. 

This is not the temper of mind fit for a fearcher after truth. 
What had priefts particularly to do with the queftion before 
him? If there was not a prieft in the world, the author 
fhould have récolleéted that there is a nation widely difperfed, 
and without priefts, which maintains the credit of thefe books ; 
and hence all the arguments in the work before us, upon-the 
Old Teftament, which are built upon the contempt of modern 
priefts, muft be thrown afide as totally irrelevant to the pre- 
{ent purpofe. The-work is called the Age of Reafon, and 
we with that its contents had every where been adapted to its 
title; but we too often find ridicule, bombaft, ard puerility, to 
allow its claim to the merit it feems to expect from the b= ng 
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With refpect to the arguments either againft the authenticity 
of the facred writings, or againft revelation in general, we 
mutt obferve, that there is not one thing advanced which every 
fcholar has not repeatedly met with in the courfe of his ftu- 
dies; yet, though they have not the merit of novelty, the po- 
pularity of the writer, and the probable effects of them on 
weaker minds, are a call upon the teachers of Chriftianity, of 
every fect, to examine them with attention. It cannotbe 
doubted, that in the courfe of the controverfy many perfons 
will ftand forward in defence of their common faith: it thall 
be our part to notice the {trength or weaknefs of the arguments 
on either fide ; and we have not the leaft doubt, that, after the 
moft rigid trial, the facred writings will be vindicated even in 
this imperfect age of reafon, 

Mr. Paine’s attack is againft revelation in general, and the 
pretenfions of our f{criptures to authenticity. In this attack he 
is unfortunate in endeavouring to raife many parts of his fu- 

erftructure on materials which crumble at the firft touch. 
‘The titles of books offend him, and thefe titles are taken from 
his Englith Bible. ‘Thus we have a part called the Pfalms of 
David, on which we fhall give our readers his mode of treating 


an argument. 


‘ Some of them are moral, and others are very revengeful, and the 
greater part relates to certain local circumftances of the Jewith na- 
tion at the time they were written, with which we have nothing to 
do. It is, however, an error, or an impofition, to call them the 
Pfalms of David; they are a colleétion, as fong-books are now-a- 
days, from different fong-writers, who lived at different times, The 
137th Pfalm could not have been written till more than four hun- 
dred years after the time of David, becaufe it is written in comme- 
moration of an event, the captivity of the Jews in Babylon, which 
did not happen till that diftance of time. By the rivers of Baby- 
lon we fat down; yea, we wept when we remembered Zion. We 
_ hanged our harps upon the willows, in the midft thereof; for there 
they that carried us away captive, required of us a fong, faying, Sing 
us one of the fongs of Zion.” As a man would fay to an American, 
or toa Frenchman, or to an Englifhman, Sing us one of your Ame- 
rican fongs, or your French fongs, or your Englifh fongs, This 
remark, with refpect to the time this pfalm was written, is of no 
other ufe than to fhew (among others already mentioned) the ge- 
neral impofition the world has been under, with refpeét to the au- 
thors of the Bible. No regard has been paid to time, place, 
and circumftance: and the names of perfons have been affixed 
to the feveral books, which it was as impoflible they fhould write, 
as that a man fhould walk in proceffion at his own funeral.’ 


Pr, 40. 


Mr. Paine is right, that this is a colle€tion of pfalms from 
7 different 
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different writers : but his remark is totally falfe of the general 
impofition under which the world has been labouring with 
refpect to the authors of the Bible ; for they muft be very ig- 
norant people indeed who believe that the collection was made 
by David; and no one is at all interefted to make another be- 
lieve that David was either the author or compiler of them. 
Mr. Paine may have heard them called Pialms of David, as 
other works are called by the name of the author who has the 
greateft fhare in them ; but that is the whole which he has to 
fay on the fubject, and that was entirely unworthy of notice. 
Againft the other books it will be prefumed, however, that 
he has a better mode of reafoning. This we readily allow ; 
yet, in the outfet, we muft confefs our furprife, that he feems 
torally unacquainted with the origin of the compilation which 
he is eager to attack. ‘The Bible was not originally in the 
form in which it appears to us: it was written in rolls; and 
many parts, which now make chapters only, were formerly 
feparate volumes. ‘Thus there is the greateft reafon to be- 
lieve from evidence, very well enlarged upon by a celebrated 
German profeffor, that the firft and fecond chapters of Ge- 
nefis were written at very different times,—that the five books 
of Mofes were originally written upon feveral different rolls;— 
and there is proof that one part of Deuteronomy, the Song of 
Mofes, made a feparate work. In treating therefore of the five 
books commonly afcribed to Mofes, great attention muft be paid 
to the feparate parts of the works. ‘The defender of the Bible 
will readily allow to his antagonift, that the fe€tion on the death 
of Mofes,—that the character given of Mofes in the work,— 
that the name of a town which it did not receive till after the 
death of Mofes (provided the fa&t be true, of which we have 
our doubts )—that the names of the kings of Edom, who reign- 
ed after the death of Mofes,—that thefe and fimilar things 
were not written by Mofes. He may alfo allow that there 
have been interpolations and omiflions in other refpeéts,—that 
whole feétions were written prior to the time of Mofes; yet 
will not the general tradition be impaired, that the five books, 
as to by far the greater part of their contents, were written or 
compiled by Mofes. No fcholar doubts that we have at pre 
fent the Iliad very nearly in the fame form that it was read by 
Horace,—by Pericles,—-and compofed by Homer ; yet no one 
doubts that there have been interpolations and omiffions ; 
and we could point out fome verfes at prefent in the work, 
which, if the interpolation had not been very ancient, we 
might recommend to fubfequent editors to expunge from their 
text. Unfortunately, thefe things, which to every fcholar 
are mere trifles, to Mr. Paine appear of the utmoft importance: 


on thefe he is to build his proof, that thefe books were writ- 
ten 
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ten by ‘ fome Jewith prieft, who lived at leaft three hundred 
and fifty years after the time of Mofes.’ , 

Again, in this ftage of the argument we have nothing to dp 
with the charaCter of Mofes. Whether he was ‘ an impoftor, 4 
coxcomb, a wretch, a deteftable villain’ (for with thefe tiths 
is he decorated by our author), is not the queftion: and the 
defenders of the Bile will not be driven from their pofts by 
contemptible a mode of writing. If Mr. Paine had fhewn, 
that, on the fuppofition of thefe books having been written 
three hundred and fifty years after the death of Mofes, the 
other parts of the Bible. could be made to tally with his hy. 
pothefis, we might have thought his objections of fome may. 
nitude: but this he does not attempt to do; he gives us only 
his gratis diffum, with which certainly no man of the leaf 
erudition will be contented, and it is to be hoped, that no 
one of fewer opportunities to inveftigate thefe matters will 
be deceived. : 

The remarks on the book of Jofhua are very trite: Jofhua 
is not the author; confequently it is anonymous,—confe- 
guently it is without authority. What is here meant by 
the term without authority? Any Jew would have told 
our writer, that the book of Jofhua was never confidered of 
equal importance with the law; but the account of the divi- 
fion of the lands, independent of many other things in it, 
makes it a work of great importance. ‘Lhe famous paflageon 
the fun and moon ftanding ftill at the command of a maa 
could not but come in within the fcope of Mr. Paine’s ridicule; 
but he unfortunately neglects to obferve, that, it is a quotation 
from the book of Jafher; and the remark on the fuppofed im: 
propriety of Jofhua commanding the fun inftead of the earth 
to ftand ftill, may indeed ferve to fhew Mr. Paine’s knowledge 
of aftronomy, but, as an objection to the hiflory, is below con 
tempt. On Judges he is equally fuperficial. On the book of 
Ruth, one of the moft elegantly related eaftern hiftories, he 
indulges in the loweft ribaldry. Who ever faid that the book 
of Ruth was the word of God? Our writer has yet to learn 
what is meant by the word of God. The prophane curles of 
Shimei, and every prophane word recorded in the Bible 
might, according to this ftrange critic’s mode of determin 
ing a queftion, be called the word of God; but a plain ace 
count of the Bible will, it is to be hoped, preferve every one 
of our readers from the mifconceptions in the work before 
us. The Bible is a mifcellaneous book, containing the hiflory. 
of the events from the creation of the world to the end nearly 
of the Jewith conftitution: in this hiftory are interwoven the 
lives of eminent men,—the prophecies of infpired writers,— 
the laws proceeding from God himfelf,—the fpeeches of 


wicked and bad men,—and the judgments of Heaven on ee 
duals 
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duals and nations. There are: books alfo containing prophe- 
cies only,—others moral fayings:—one is a beautiful ealtern 
epithalamium,—another a dramatic poem : fome are argu- 
mentative, as the greater part of St. Paul’s epiftles, and others 
full of exhortation and advice. To call every word in this 
mifcellany the word of God, is abfurd ; but we maintain, that 
in this mifcellany we meet with many things which really did 
proceed from God; and on that queftion Mr. Paine may juftly 
be called upon to lay the ftrefs of his arguments, inftead of 
diverting to things really of no confequence. 

We fhould both exceed the limits afligned to us, and our 
readers’ patience, if we took notice of every argument on the 
different books ; but we muft fhew our author’s talents in cri; 
ticiim by his mode of dating the antiquity of the book of 
Genefis— 


¢ In my obfervations on the book of Genefis, I have quoted a 
paflage from the 36th chapter, ver. 31. which evidently refers to a 
time, after that kings began to reign over the children of Ifrael ; 
and I have fhewn, that as this verfe is verbatim the fame as ia 
Chronicles, chap. i. ver. 43. where it ftands confiftently with the 
order of hiftory, which in Genefis it does not, the verfe in Genefis, 
aad a great part of the 36th chapter, have been taken from Chro- 
nicles ; and that the book of Genefis, though it is placed firft in the 
Bible, and afcribed to Mofes, has been manufactured by fome un- 
known perfon, after the book of Chronicles was written, which was 
not until at leaft eight hundred and fixty years after the time of 
Mofes, 

‘ The evidence I proceed by, to fubftantiate this, is regular, and 
has in it but two ftages. Firft, I have already ftated, that the paf- 
fage in Genefis refers itfelf for time to Chronicles; fecondly, that 
the book of Chronicles, to which this paffage refers itfelf, was 
not degun to be written until at leaft eight hundred and fixty years 
after the time of Mofes. ‘To prove this, we have only to look into 
the thirteenth verfe of the third chapter of the firft book of Chro- 
nicles, where the writer, in giving the genealogy of the defcendants 
of David, mentions Zedehiah: and it was in the time of Zedekiah 
that Nebuchadnezzar conquered Jerufalem, 588 years before Chrift, 
and confequently more, than 860 years after Mofes. Thofe who 
have fuperftitioufly boafted of the antiquity of the Bible, afd parti- 
cularly of the books afcribed to Mofes, have done it without exa* 
mination, and without any other authority than that of one’ credu- 
lous man telling it to another ; for, fo far-as hiftorical and chronolo- 
gical evidence applies, the very firft book in the Bible is not fo an+ 
cient as the book of Homer, by more than three hundred years, and 
is about the fame age with Afop’s Fables.’ p. 32. 


Thus - all arguments from, difference of ftyle, language, 
manners, 
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manners, are of no weight; and we are almoft tempted tg- 
fling the work from us, left our readers fhould think that we 
are wafting too much time on a publication of no importance, 
and trifling with their feelings. 

Our author’s competence to difcufs queftions which occy. 
py the attention of men of the foundeft erudition, may be feen 
from his argument, that the names Pleiades, Orion, and Are. 
turus, are Greek and not Hebrew: and he is to be told, tha 
it does not follow from his reading thofe names in his Englith 
Bible, that they are to be found in any Hebrew volume. His 
tafte he has difcovered by telling us, that the book of Lfaiah is 
one of the moft wild and diforderly compofitions ever put to. 
gether, one incoherent bombattical rant, full of extravagant 
metaphor, without application, and deftitute of meaning. His 
. defire to confufe the ignorant, or his own ignorance, is too 
évident from his declamation againft the ftudied craft of the 
{cripture-makers, in which he tells us, ‘ the head of every 
chapter, and the top of every page (in Ifaiah) are blazoned 
with the names of Chrift and the church, that the unwary 
reader might fuck in the error before he began to read.’ Un. 
luckily for our author, there are no fuch titles in the Hebrew 
Bibles, and the Englifh tranflators cannot be called the {crip 
ture-makers. 

With equal pretenfions to accuracy, to temper, and to eru- 
dition, he runs through the New Teftament,—decides every 
thing in the moft dogmatical manner,—does not feparate the 
sbutes of men profefling the Chriftian religion from the pure 
do&trines of Chriftianity,—attributes every thing to forgery 
and prieftcraft,—and is not in the leaft attentive to the con- 
current teftimony of writers in different ages. By the intem- 
perance of his abufe of every part indifcriminately of the holy 
{criptures, we fhould think that he muft entirely overthrow 
his own purpofe, and that no one could be led to place im- 
plicit faith in his affertions ; but, if he is not properly anfwer- 
ed by his antagonifts,—if they are led away by his paffions to 
be themfelves alfo in a paflion,—if they do not free themfelves 
from the prejudices belonging’to the fects to which they are ad- 
dicted,—if they do not in fhort confider each feparate argument 
with coolnefs, totally independent of the opinions formed for 
the laft feventeen hundred years on the fubje&t,—they may 
give to the prefent oppofers of Chriftianity a degree of tr 
umph, which every perfon; who has a regard for found criti- 
cifm and true religion, mutt fincerely deprecate. 

The objections founded againft revelation have been repeat 
edly urged by former authors; and they are not properly di 
ftinguifhed front thofe which are brought againft the authen- 


ticity of the books. It is one queftion to examine the ftate of 
certala 
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certain writings of great acknowledged antiquity,—another, 
to determine on the pretenfions of any perfons to a divine in- 
tercourfe. In both cafes the work before. us feems to fail in 
the extreme. A want of learning is confpicuous in the exa- 
mination of the former queftion; and in the latter, a degree of 
profanenefs which cannot be acceptable even to unbelievers of 
a philofophical and difpaffionate turn of mind. | 
Upon the whole, we fhould have treated the book with the 
utmoft contempt, if the manner in which the various ob- 
jeCtions to the at estes are concentrated did not feem likely: 
to make an imprefhion on the illiterate. On this account alone 
we fhall pay attention to the arguments urged in the courfe 
of this controverfy: and we are not without hopes that fome 
one, earneft in the caufe of religion, will produce fuch an 
anfwer, as, at the fame time that it is fatisfactory to the 
learned, fhall be written in a popular ftyle, and promote the 
caufe of truth in the mind of every unprejudiced and difpaf- 
fionate reader. : 





A Reply to Thomas Paine’s Second Part of the Age of Reafom 
By Gilbert Wakefield, B.A. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Symonds. 
1795 ! 

FROM Mr. Wakefield’s acknowledged talents and erudi- 

tion, there cannot be a doubt of his ability to examine 
every argument of his antagonift: but the work before us does 
not by any means fuperfede the neceflity of a further reply 
from the advocates for facred truth. It fails in two refpects ; 

Firft, It is not fufficiently popular. Mr. Paine applies himfelf 

entirely to the common fenfe of the people,—avoids all ap- 

pearance of learning,—-and rejects entirely every thing which 
looks like deep erudition. Mr. Wakefield interlards his pe- 
riods continually with Latin quotations, which are not only 
foreign from the purpofe, but, from the nature of the thing it- 
felf, create a fufpicion in the perfons to whom the Age of 
Reafon is addrefled, that the anfwerer wifhes to over-rule 
them by the fuperiority of his learning, in the room of ftrength 
of argument. Secondly, It labours under a ftill greater de- 
feét,—Mr. Paine indulges much in {currility, and treats the 
facred characters, which ftand the higheft in our eftimation, 
with the utmoft contempt and ridicule; but this conduét in 
the reviler of religion does not juftify its advocates in the ufe 

of fimilar expreflions. Becaufe Mr. Paine has called Mofes a 

deteftable villain, the difpaflionate part of the community will 

be by no means pleafed to find in this treatife Mr. Paine cha- 
raCterifed as ‘a compound of vanity and ignorance,—a filly 
blockhead, 
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blockhead,—a headftrong {fciolift, who has neither learning 
enough to know when he is confuted, nor ingenuous candor 
to acknowledge the confutation,—a puzzle-pated fellow,— 
a fwaggering polemic,—an iliterate mountebank, acquainted 
with no language but his own,—a noify coxcomb,—a bullying 
champion,—a vain-glorious and empty blufterer,—an infuriate 

olemic,—the pitiable victim of conceit and ignorance, who 
fumes and foams in an idle combat with the phantoms of his 
own difordered imagination,—the mofl impenetrably ftupid and 
futile braggadocio that ever violated the facred feeling of felf- 
veneration, and every principle of literary integrity, in under. 
taking, without candor, without modefty, and without know- 
ledge, to canvafs that multifarious and comprehenfive topic, 
the evidences of revelation.’ 

We confefs with the greateft regret, that we are not come 
to the end of the catalogue, which might be made from the 
epithets in this work given to the author of the Age of Rea- 
fon.. Mr. Wakefield feems to be at a lofs for terms to ex» 
-prefs the bitternefs of his wrath; and by way of clenching 

the whole, according to a vulgar expreflion, he finds out a 
term of abufe, which will probably excite only the laughter 
of his antagonift—‘ Nincompoop :’ fays he, ‘(for infulted 
truth and violated honour demand thy true appellation with a 
vehemence bordering on reproach), if thou findeft any of th 
vifionary audacities unnoticed in future, modeftly fuppofe the 

enuine reafon to refide in their futility and nothingnefs.’ 
Mr. Wakefield is fond of Latin quotations, and we mutt give 
him one from his favourite author : 
fervetur ad imum 
Qualis ab incepto proceflerit, et fibi conftet-— 


if you will make ufe of language, which the cuftom’ of good 
company difallows, keep clofe to it: do not mar it by fome 
compliments, which deftroy entirely the propofed effect of 
your epithets.— After reprefenting his ‘antagonift as. the ftu- 
pideft of all human beings, our readers will be furprifed to 
find that this mafs of every thing contemptible’ is no fool nei- 
ther, for fuch are the. words of Mr. Wakefield in one part of 
his work—‘ for he is no fool neither.’ In another place he 
talks of having paid ‘ thofe acknowledgments of refpe& to the 
native talents, the intrepidity and the patriotifm of Thomas 
Paine, which fincerity demanded, and civilifed manners dic- 
tate.’ Why was there’a deviation from this conduct? We 
cannot take it as a fufficient anfwer, that, according to Mr. 
Wakefield, ‘ It is now time to adopt the lefs prateFul mode 





prefcribed by the wife king of Ifrael, that of anfwering the 
fool according to his folly, left he be wife in his own conceit.’ 
| 6 : “ ~ Leaving 
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 Léaving the abufe in this pamphlet, let us now come to the 


arsuments. ‘The cruelties of the Ifraelites in difpoffeffing the 
inhabitants of Catiaan of their territory is a grand topic-of de- 


-elamation with “Mr. Paitie, and indeéd with all the defpifers 


of revealed religion. An order to exterminate the inhabitants 
of a country could not come, they fay, from the Creator of 
the univerfe. The fuppofition argues injuftice and cruelty in 
him who is the perfection of juftice and mercy. We {hall 
give Mr. Wakefield’s anfwer to this objeétion in his own 
words— 


¢ Thomas Paine, as various paflages evince, profeffes his belief 
in an Almighty Creator and Governor of the world. Now upon 
that fyftem, all the powers and faculties of man are the workman- 
fhip of the Divinity, and all the operations of ali human agents are 
at his difpofal, and under his controul. As this perfuafion feems 
an immediate and unavoidable deduction from the premifes, and 
muft force itfelf on the fimpleft underftanding, fo is it confonant to 
the fentiment and language of the Jewifh prophet, * Iam the Lord, 
and there is none elfe: I form the light, and create darknefS: I 
make peace, and create evil; I the Lord-do all thefe things.” We 
fee accordingly, that fimilar excefles to thofe {pecified in the quota- 
tion juft adduced, have been committed thrpugh every age of -the 
world to our times, which certainly are by no means exempt from 
the guilt of thefe enormities. But all this violation of humanity 
and jultice has taken place under the divine adminiftration of the 
human race. So far then it is undeniable, I think, that deifm, ju- 
daifm, and chriftianity repofe on the fame foundation; and as. far 
as this principle has it’s application, natural and revealed religion 
rhuft ftand or fall together. But what will our boifterous and rafh 
adventurer reply to the prefent argument? Why, to fave himfelf 
the trouble of refutation, it’s imbecillity or it’s force will be made no 
object of his confideration: he will have recourfe to the compen- 
dious alternative of fa//lood ; and tell us gravely, that a pious prief 
is the father of this objection to his charge; as if the man were to 
be regarded, and not his reafons/ Our controverfialift has dearned 
a very bad leffon from his enemies in England, againft whom I once’ 
endeavoured to defend him. They truly thought themfelves excufed 
from an attention to his political attacks on the corruptions of their 
fyftem, becaufe he was once a fay-maker. And Thomas Paine, 
— turn, we fee, is converting all his anfwerers into fay-makers 

‘ I can defcry, however, no fecurity for his creed, from the an- 
noyance of the argument here ftated, but in the. fortreffes of 
atheifm ; where alone it’s. operations cannot reach him, and in which 
there is but too much reafon to apprehend, that one of his difin- 
genuous and conceited humour will foon entrench himéelf. 


Crit. Rev. Vor. XVI. March, 1796. Z ‘It 
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‘It was the profefled object of the Mofaical inftitution, ta pre. 
ferve entire and uncorrupted the worfhip of one God only, ina 
world over-run with wild idolatry, and infected by moft fanguinary 
and flagitious fuperftitions, engrafted on that corrupting principle, — 
It is highly probable, from hiftoric teftimony, and the condition of 
other nations, that we are folely indebted at this day for our purer 
apprehenfions of the Supreme Being, to the feafonable and perma- 
nent interference of the Mofaic law; a law, which not only pre- 
vented the total ufurpations of idolatry, by the referve of an entire 
and numerous nation from her tyranny, but by the diffufion of it’s 
converting influence through the vaft regions of the eaft, conneéted 
with the Jews in their perpetaal and extended migrations, partly 
{pontaneous, and partly the refult of conqueft. Upon this purpofe, 
of which Thomas Paine has not yet demonftrated the inefficacy or 
the folly, a queftion will arife, how far the deftruction of a {mall 
portion of mankind, the inhabitants of a few cities, towns, or vils 
lages in Paleftine, where thefe religious impieties were moft preva- 
lent, might be calculated to effeétuate the diffemination and efta- 
blifiment of this grand truth, refpecting the Divinity ; and how 
far fuch a mean of effecting it be reconcileable-to juft conceptions 
of the divine government. 

‘ Now, if we reflect on the power of habit, and the durable con- 
fequences of educational profefflion; and that’ error, if not com- 
pletely eradicated in the firft inftance, will foon fhoot up afrefh, and 
fpread itfelf to an unlimited extent from a fingle fibre ; the fuperior 
expediency of fuch a procefs, for the completion of the end in view, 
is intuitively manifeft : all our difficulty confifts in bringing fucha 
difcipline into a conformity with the acknowledged attributes of 
God, and the immutable laws of humanity and juftice. 

‘ With relation to the former point, I mean the afpect of this 'pro- 
pofition on God himfelf, it will fcarcely be pretended, I fuppofe, 
that more cruelty is difplayed in cutting off women and children (to 
put an extreme cafe) by the fummary execution of the fword, thar 
in deftroying them, as we fee them perpetually deftroyed, by earth- 
quakes, peitilences, and inundations; or by the lingering operation 
of painful difeafes and loathfome fores. Ft is equally the will and 
difpenfation of Omnipotence in either inftance; and our acquief- 
cence in the difcipline, muft proceed upon the fame principle in 
both cafes, namely, the inability of an ignorant fhort-fighted tranf- 
-itory being, to comprehend, from an infpection of a few parts, the 
multitudinous operations, and the unbounded fabric of the celeftial 
machine. With much more reafon might we expeé a complete 
theory of geographical menfuration for the terraqueous globe from 
the perambulations of a mite, or demand ftom a guat a correct deli- 
Neation of the cometary fyftem. 3 

¢ On the other kand, it muft be conceded, that this remedy of 


extirpation was- calculated to engender difpofitions of ferocity ; 
. . : .oo : : “tito ¢ 
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thofe commiffioned with an actual adminiftration of it; but out an- 
tipathies may be accommodated to this inferior difficulty, if I mif- 
take not, by various confiderations. The Jews, though in pu- 
merous particulars of civilization much advanced beyond their 
neighbours and contemporaries, were little better than barbarians in 
the days of Jofhua. The refining doétrines of their fyftem (for 
rany truths were contained in it) operated but flowly, as was to be 
expected, on the dull fenfations of fuch a wayward race; and the 
{vitem itfelf was in it’s defign but introductory to another much 
more perfeét, and accordingly, as fuch, was adapted to the exi- 
gencies of a rude tribe in the infancy of ‘it’s emergence from barba- 
rity. But the general tendency of fuch fummary difcipline on their 
idolatrous enemies, to render the manners of the executioners ma- 
lignant and ferocious, could not fail to be materially counteracted 
by a contemplation of the fpecific object in view, and would natu- 
rally confine their animofities to the fubjeét of idolatry alone. The 
progrefs from unrelenting fiercenefs againft idolaters, ftained with 
the blood of human facrifices, to a general difpofition of cruelty to 
all mankind, might hence be trivial, and almoft evanefcent; as we 
may fafely pronounce from obvious occurrences in common life. 
We fliould pafs.a very injurious judgment upon the humanity of a 
furgeon, if we fuppofed him lefs fufceptible of fympathetic tender- 
nefs, or more prone to aéts of mutilation, from the indif{penfable 
offices of his profeffion. ‘The grand prefervative from depravation 
in this cafe is the falutary end in view, and the infeparable con- 
nection of the temporary fufferings of individuals with general and 
lafting benefit to the whole community of mankind. 

* It has always been deemed by me (whether juftly, or not, let 
the reader fay) a-reafonable poftulatum, that fome, qualifications and 
foftenings in the cafe of many relations and occurrences in the Bible 
hiftory may be very properly applied, without any danger to the 
main fabric of revelation, upon the-ground of exaggeration from 
national vanity, and the .pride of individuals, Surely our adverfa- 
ties, who are-ftudjous of reprefenting the Ifraelites as fomething lets 
than men, will not deny them the concomitant failings of mortality. 
We may prefume, therefore, upon fome tnlargement on the part of 
the narrator in the.fplendor of their victories, and the number of the 
flain, and the extent of thefr defolations. The Jews were, as I have 
before obferved, but a few degrees removed in that age from the 
manners of barbarians; and.we fiad it a characteriftic property of 
barbarifm to delight in war, and blood, and battles ;:in whith. re- 
{pects, my countrymen of Great Britain, with all their religious 
eitablithment, and all their civilized arts, are, tothe full, as arrant 
barbarians as the butchering troops of Jofhua; and, where he de- 
ftroyed his hundreds, Britain has flaughtered by flavery, by famine, 
aad by the fword, her thoufands, and tens. of thoufands. 

* Befides, the Ifraelites, in confequence of the theocratical polity, 
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under which we will fuppofe them to have lived, till our credulity 
fhall be difabufed by more able reafoners than Thomas Paine, were 
accuftomed in every in{tance, and on all occafions, to acknowledge 
the immediate agency of God; and efteemed themfelves under’ the 
guidance of his arm, through every circumftance of their lives, 
From this favourite apprehenfion, too generally extended, and too 
partially indulged, it is the practice of their hiftorians to {peak of 
every tranfaction as prefcribed by the exprefs injunctions of eho. 
vah ;, when we are under no neceflity, I think, of fuppofing a fpe- 
cific and aétual interference in the cafe ; but may very rationally, and | 
in conformity to the rules of accepted interpretation, have recourfe, 
for a folution, to that predominant and univerfal perfuafion, from 
their infancy, of the peculiar fuperintendance of Jehovah, not only 
ever the political welfare of their ftate, but the private concerns of 
. individuals.’ p. 5. 


Mr. Wakefield does not by any means appear to us to 
have determined this queition: Becaufe God in the courfe 
of. nature permits people to be deftroyed by inunda- 
tions, earthquakes, peftilence, and fimilar calamities, it does 
not follow, that he fhould, out of the courfe of nature, en- 
courage men to exercife cruelties upon each other. But we 
cannot allow the force of the deift’s arguments, upon other 
grounds. God, without doubt, has the right of difpofing, in 
what manner he. pleafes, of this earth to the fons of men, and if, 
after the difpofition made by him, a generation without any 
pretenfions to a country takes poffeflion of it, there is neither 
injuftice nor cruelty in driving away the ufurpers from theif 
ill-acquired property. God gave the land of Canaan to a pare . 
ticular branch of the defcendents of Abraham. In proper 
time thefe defcendents come to take pofleflion of their property. 
They remain for forty years in the neighbourhood of Canaan; 
during which period fuch miraculous mftances were given of 
the interference of God in their concerns, as ought to have 
convinced the inhabitants of Canaan, that they could not re- 
fift his uplifted arm ; and it is not improbable that’ many had 
prudence enough to efcape from their devoted country. Still 
the Canaanites were refolved to difpyte the point: they con- 
tended againft God; but, fo far from fuffering the punifhment 
of ufurpers, and giving grounds for invectives againft the dif- 
penfations of Providence, prodigious multitudes efcaped ; and 
we fear that there is too much reafon to believe, that Great 
Britain, in the fame period of time, has butchered. in India, 
many more thoufands than fell by the fword of Jofhua. The 
deifts, inveighing againft revelation, leave entirely out of the 
gueftion the right of the Ifraelites to the land of Canaan, and 


the reiiftance made by the Canaanites to the entrance of the 
lawful 
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lawful proprietors. They dwell upon the number of perfons 
flain in battles and fieges: they forget the numbers who were 
permitted for a long feries of years to retain the poffeflion of 
the property belonging to their neighbours. When the Spa- 
niards exterminated the Moors, without doubt there was 
cruelty exercifed in the courfe of fo long a war; yet juftice was 
on the fide of the Spaniards ; and if, in recovering property 
from a highwayman, the felon fhould be wounded, no one 
will impute to the law, that it is void of juftice,—or to the 
country, that it is void of humanity. 

On the queftion of the authenticity of the books of fcripture, 
Mr. Wakefield points out a variety of errors in his antagonitt, 
and fhews the fallacy of his mode of reafoning from circum- 
{tances attending the publications of profane writers. The 
paflage of the fun and moon ftanding {till is very well com- 
mented upon;—the ignorance of Mr. Paine on the terms Arc- 
turus, &c. is pointed out;—the amazing abfurdity of the af- 
fertion in the Age of Reafon, that * there was no fuch book 
as the New Teftament till more than three hundred years 
after the time that Chrift is faid to have lived,’ is properly ex- 
pofed: and upon-the whole we may fay, that, if Mr. Wake- 
field had taken longer time for the compofition of his work,— 
had omitted his learned quotations and abufive terms—had re- 
fle€ted more on the clafs of people whofe intereft it was necef- 
fary upon this occafion to confult,—he would have gained more 
credit for himfelf, and have done an effential fervice to the 
public, | 3 





Nature and Arte In twoVolumes, By Mrs. Inchbald. 8vo. 
75. Boards, Robinfons. 1796. 


HE talents of. Mrs. Inchbald, as a novelift and dramatic 
writer, are too well known to the world to require any 
encomium in addition to thofe they have already received. 
Succefs is undoubtedly, in the common concerns of life, but a 
bad criterion of merit; yet in literature it may be laid down 
as an axiom, that where a large portion of applaufe and fuc- 
cefs attends a writer, there muft be fomething either of the 
ufeful or the pleafing to attract public attention. 

The prefent, work is entirely of a moral nature; and its 
tendency appears to be, to render the great lefs infatuated 
with their fancied advantages, lefs anxious in the purfuit ot 
wealth and honours, which produce little folid happinefs,—and 
the poor lefs difpofed to murmur at that humble lot which 
Providence has afligned them,—fince 
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‘ In this opulent kingdom, there are near as ‘many. perfons. pers 
ifhing through intemperance, as ftarving with hunger—there are 
as many miferable in the laffitude of having nothing to do, as there 
are, bowed down to the eatth with hard iabour—there are more 
perfons who draw upon themifelves calamity by. following their 
own will, than there are, who eo’ it by obeying the will of 
another. Add to this, the rich fear dying, fo much, they havé no 
comfort in living.” Vol. ‘ii. Pp. 200. 


As we wifh not to ariticipate the intereft which will be ex- 
cited.by this performance, we fhall only rémark of the ftory, 
that the moral already méntioned is exemplified in the hiftory 
of two brotherg, who, commeiicing their career of life under 
precifely the fame circumftances, are thrown into fituations 
diametrically oppofite. ‘The pathos is touched by Mrs. Inch 
bald with a mafterly hand; nor is hef fkiil infetior in delicate 
atid peered farcafm. The furprife felt by a mind untutored in 
the modes of fafhionable, and the language of common ~ 
is pourtrayed in the following extrath— 


‘ Obferving his uncle one day offended with his coachman, and 
hearing him fay to him in a yery angry tone; “ You fhall never 
drive. me again” 

¢ The moment the man quitted the room, Henry (with his eyes 
fixed in the deepeft contemplation) repeated five or fix times in a 
half whifper to himfelf ' 

“ You fhall never drive me again.” “ You fhall never drive 
me again.” | 

‘ The dean at laft afked, ** what he meant by thus repeating 
his words ¢” 

‘“‘ T am trying to find out what you meant,” faid Henry. 

«© What! do. not you know,” cried his enlightened coufin, 
“ Richard is turned away ?ahe i is never t» get upon our coach-box 
again, never to drive any of us any,more.’ 

“© And was it pleafure to drive us, coufin ?—TI am fure T have 
often pitied him—it rained fometimes very hard when he was on 
the box—and fometimes Lady Clementina has kept him a whole 
hotir at the door all in the cold and frow—was that pleafure ?” 

“ No,” replied young William. 

*¢ Was it honour, coufin ?” 

“ No,” exclaimed his coufin with a contemptuous fmile. 

« Then why did my uncle fay to him as a pumfhment “ he 
fiould néver’’ 

“ Come hither, child,” faid the dean, “ and let me inftrué you 
—your father’s negligence has been inexcufable—Therc are in fo- 
ciety” rie the dean) “ rich and poor ; the poor are born to 
ferve the rich.” 


* And what are the rich born for?” 
“ To 
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. & Tobeferved by the poor.” : : 

«“ But fuppofe the poor would not ferve them ?” 

“¢ Then they muft ftarve.” 

“ And fo poor people are permitted to live, only upon Condition 
that they wait upon the rich?” 

- Ts that a hard condition? or if it were, they will be rewarded 
in a better world than this.” 

‘6 Is there a better world than this ?” 

« [sit poflible you do not know there is?” 

« JT heard my father once fay fomething about a world to come; 
but he ftopt fhort, and faid I was too young to underftand what he 
meant.” 

“© The world to come,” (returned the dean) “ is where we fhall 
go after death; and there no diftinétion will be made between rich 
and poor—all perfons there will be equal.” 

“ Aye, now I fee what makes it a better world than this. But 
cannot this world try to be as good as that ?” 

“ In refpeé to placing all perfons on a level, it is utterly impof- 
fible—God has ordained it otherwife.”’ 

“ How! has God ordained a diftinétion to be made, and will 
not make any himfelf ?”” Vol. i. p. 76. 


The mifapplication and mifconception ef words by this 
amiable femi-barbarian contain much humour and [atire— 


© He would call compliments, lies—Referve, he would call pride 
—faieline/s, affefation—and for the monofyllabie war, he con- 
ftantly fubftituted the word mafacre. . 

*¢ Sir,” faid William, to his father one morning as he entered the 
room, “do you hear how the cannons are firing, and the bells 
ringing ?” 

* Then I dare fay,” cried Henry, “there has been another 
maflacre.”’ 

‘ The dean called to him in anger, “ Will you never learn the 
right ufe of words? . You mean to fay a: battle.” 

“* Then what is a maffacre?” cried the frightened, but ftill cu- 
rious Henry. 

6A thaffacre” replied his uncle, * is when a number of people 
are flain— 

ne | ures returned Henry, “ foldiers had been people!’ 

* You interrupt me,” faid the dean, * before I finifhed my fen» 
tence—=certainly, both foldiers and failors are people, but they en- 
gage to die by their own free will and confent.” 

“ What ! all of them ?” 

“ Moft of them.” _ 

* But the reft are maffacred 7” . 

‘ The dean anfwered “ The number that go to battle unwil- 

Z4 lingly, 
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lingly, and by force, are few; and for the others, they have pres 
vioufly fold their lives to the ftate.” 

“ For what?” 

**- For foldiers’ and failors’ pay.’ . 

“© My father ufed to tell me, we muft. not take away our ow. 
lives; but he forgot to tell me, we might fell'them for others to 
take away.” 

“ William,” (faid the dean to his fon, his patience tired’ with his 
nephew’s perfevering nonfenfe) “ explain to your coufin the ‘dif. 
ference between a battle and a maflacre.” ’ 

“ A maflacre,” faid William, rifing from his feat, and fixing his 
eyesjalternately upon his father, his mother, and the bifhop (all of 
whom were prefent) for their approbation, rather than the perfon’s 
to whom his inftruétions were to be addrefled—* a maffacre,” faid - 
William, “ is when human beings are flain, who have it notin 
their power to defend themfelves,”’ 

“ Dear coufin William,” (faid Henry) “that muft ever be the 
cafe, with every one who is killed.” 

* Afier a fhort hefitation, William replied, “ In maflacres peoplé 
are put to death for no crime, but merely becaufe they are objects 
of fufpicion.” 

“ But in battle,’ faid Henry, “the perfons put to death, are not 
even fufpected.” 

‘ The bifhop now condefcended to end this difputation by fay- 
ing emphatically | 

*“ Confider, young favage, that in battle neither the infant, the 
aged, the fick or infirm are involved, but only thofe in the full 
prime of health and vigour.” 

‘ As this argument came from fo great and reverend a man as 
the bifhop, Henry was obliged, by a frown from his uncle; to fub- 
mit, as one refuted.’ Vol. i. Pp. 8t. 


The ftory of Hannah Primrofe is in the higheft degree in- 
terefting and affecting. We fhall clofe our extracts from a 
work which has afforded us uncommon pleafure, by the ac+ 
count of the condemnation to death of this unfortunate’ fe 
male by the -very man by whom her honour had been be- 
trayed, and by whom fle had been left to infamy and want— 
to confequent proilitution and theft, the crime for which the 
was arraigned. 


¢ When, in the morning, fhe was brought to the bar, and her 
guilty hand held up before the righteous judgment-feat of William; 
imagi nation could not form two figures, or two fituaticns more in- 
compatible with the exiftence of former familiarity, than the judge 
and the culprit—anc 4 yet, thefe very perfons had paffed together the 
moit blifsful moments that either ever tafted 1—Thofe hours of 
tender dalliance were now prefent to Aer mind—His thoughts were 
more 
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more hobly employed in his high office—nor could the haggard 
face, hollow eye, defponding countenance, and meagre perfon of 
the poor prifoner, once call to his memory, though her name was 
uttered among a lift of others that fhe had afflumed, his former 
youthful lovely Hannah ! . 

¢ She heard herfelf arraigned with trembling limbs and down- 
caft looks—and many witnefles had appeared againft her, before 
fhe ventured to. lift her eyes up to her awful judge.—She then gave 
one fearful glance, and difcovered William, unpitying, but beloved 
William, in every feature! It was a face the had been ufed to look 
on. with delight, and a kind of abfent {mile of gladnefs, now beamed 
on her poor wan vifage. 

¢ When every witnefs on the part. of the profecutor had been 
examined, the judge addreffed himfelf to her, 

“© What defence have you to make ?” 

‘It was William fpoke to Hannah!—The found was fweet— 
the voice was mild, was foft, compaffionate, encouraging !—It al- 
moft charmed her to a love of life!—not fuch a voice as when 
William laft addreffed her ; when he left her undone and pregnant, 
vowing “ never to fee or {peak to her more.” 

‘ She.could. have. hung upon the prefent words for ever! She 
did not call to mind that this gentlenefs was the effec of practice, 
the art of his occupation: which at times, is but a copy, by the 
unfeeling, from his benevolent brothers of the bench.—In the pre- 
fent judge, tendernefs was not defigned for the culprit’s confolation, 
but for the approbation of the auditors. 

* There were no fpeétators, Hannah, by your fide when laft he 
parted from you—if there had, the awful William had been awed 
to marks of pity. 
~ © Stunned with the enchantment of that well-known tongue di- 
rected to her, fhe ftood like one juft petrified—all vital power was 
fufpended.” 

* Again he put the queftion, and with thefe additional fentences, 
tenderly and emphatically delivered ** Recollect y ourfelf—Have 
you no witneffes ? No proof in your behalf ?”’ 

‘ A dead filence followed thefe queftions. 

, * He then mildly, but forcibly, added—“ What have you t 
ay ??? 

* Here, a flood of tears burft from her eyes, which fhe fixed 
earneftly upon him, as if pleading for mercy, while fhe faintly 
articulated, 

“ Nothing, my Lord.” 

* After a flyort paufe, he afked her, in the fame forcible but be- 
nevolent tone 

“ Have you no one to fpeak for your character ?” 

* The prifosier anfwered, 

* No.” 
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‘ A fecend gufh of tears followed this reply, for the called to 

mind by wéom her character had firft been blafted, 

¢ He fummed up the evidence—and every time he was coms 
pelled to prefs hard upon the proofs againft her, fhe fhrunk, and 
feemed to ftagger with the deadly blow—writhed under the weight 
of 4is minute juftice, more than from the profpeét of a — 
death. 

‘ The jury confulted but a few minutes—the verdi& was— *'! 

“ Guilty.” 

§ She heard it with compofure. 

* But when William placed the fatal velvet on his head,’and 
rofe to pronounce her fentence—fhe ftarted with a kindof con 
vulfive motion—retreated a ftep or two back, and lifting up her 
hands, with a {cream exclaimed— 

Oh! not from you !”” 

‘ The piercing fhriek which accompanied thefe wérds, pre- 
vented their being heard by part of the audience; and thofe whe 
heard them, thought little of their meaning, more, than that they 
exprefied her fear of dying. 

¢ Serene, and digni Ged, as if no fuch exclamation had been tt. 
tered, William delivered the fatal: fpeech, ending with—« Dead, 
. dead, dead.” 

‘ She fainted as he clofed the period, and was carried back’to 
prifon in a {woon; while he adjourned the court to go to dinnet.’ 
Vol. ii. Pp. 138. 





The Progre{s of Civil Society. A Dida&ic Poem. In Six 
Books. By Richard Payne Knight. 4to. 108s.6d. Boards. 
Nicol.’ 1796. 


T is with no fmall fatisfa€tion that we find Mr. Knight, 
after having tried his ftrength in. vindicating rural nature 
from the encroachments of art, now exercifing his poetical 
genius in a more arduous labour, and tracing and elucidating 
the progrefs of civil fociety. In a didactic poem of fix books, 
he has unfolded man, gradually emerging from the early pe- 
riod of remote barbarifm, to the full attainment of ciencey and 
to the enjoyment of modern civilifation; and though in fuch 
a work the loftier flights of fancy muft be neceffarily xe- 
ftrained by the judgment, yet on this occafion the author has 

not forfeited his criginal claim to the infpiration of the Mufe;— 
and the fpeculations of the philofopher, and the experience of 
the ftatefman, have not unfrequently been recommended and 

adorned by the vivid colouring of the poet. 

In the firft book, which delineates man in his rudeft ftate, 
‘and deriving his fubliftence from HUNTING, Mr. Knight -has 
combined, 
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combined, with no inconfiderable fhare of ingenuity and accue _ 
racy, the phyfical principles of moral action, with the affections 
and operations of the mind. He has traced,the influence of 
inftinctive love on the origin of fociety, and has contraited 
the evils and advantages arifing from focial union with thofe 
which man is fubje& to in a favage life, In this defcription 
many of his lines are peculiarly, animated ; and the expreflive 
features of the portrait, it muft be acknowledged, proclaim the 


_ hand of a matter. | 


‘ His feanty food the favage earns by force; 
By ftrength in arms, and fwiftnefs in the courfe ; 
Whence health and courage his firm finews brace, 
And o’er his limbs diffufe their manly grace: 
In virid age he braves the wintry blaft, 
And feels undamp’d his glowing {pirits laft, 
Till all his faculties their funétions clofe, 
And: tired nature claims its long repofe :— 
‘Then fome kind hand its with’d-for aid employs 
To end the life, which he no more enjoys. 
* Yet oft their mangled limbs the hunters mourn, 
By the fell pard, or lurking tiger, torn ; 
Juft left with life and ftrengh enough to fly, 
And feel the pangs of lengthen’d mifery :— 
With doleful cries they rend the defert air, 
And howl and yell in anguifh and defpair ; 
No nurfe’s tendernefs or furgeon’s art 
Soothes or relieves the agonizing {mart ; 
But, in wild wocds and dreary caves, forlorn, 
They weep the night, and curfe the lingering morn ;— 
Then turn difgufted from the dawning light, * 
And figh again for thick fubftantial night ; 
Till to putrefcent wounds and wants a prey, 
Slowly the nerves grow torpid, and decay ;— 
Slowly the ebbing tide of life retires, 
And the laft ftruggling pang convulfed expites.’ Pp. 16. 


The fecond book raifes man toa ftate of greater eafe and fe- 
curity :—the gentler and more fagacious animals domefticated 
to his ufe, he is relieved, by the advantages of PASTURAGE, 
from the toils of the chafe:—in the tedious hours of leifure 
his mind naturally is elevated by obfervation to religious con- 
templation. | 


* Beneath the fhady tree or pendent rock, 
From day to day, as ftill he watch’d his flock ; 
He ftill beheld the glowing orb of light, 

At ftated periods, fink in fhades of night ;—~ 
? ist Again, 
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Again, at ftated periods, faw it rife 

And traverfe o’er again the tracklefs fkies; 
Obferved the changing moon, with milder ray, 
And healing dew, fuccéed the feorching day, 
*Midft ftars unnumber’d that flow-moving thed 
Their fainter radiance nightly o’er his head ; 
And felt the varying feafons of the year 

With gradual pace recede, and re-appear. 
Now foft advancing, in the bloom of fpring, 
Around the rofeate wreaths of health they fling ; 
While pleafures breathing in each genial gale, 
New deck the world, and all their fweets exhale :— 
Then, fhrinking flowly from the chilling breeze, 
The falling leaves and wither’d herbs he fees ; 
While nature, left all defolate and bare, 

Pines in the rigour of the wintry air : 

With equal force, he finds their influence reign 
©’er all that wing the air, or walk the plain ; 

In all alike, fees rifing {pirits flow, 

As vernal gleams with genial fervours glow ; 
And all alike, in drooping forrow bend, 

When wintry blafts arife, and rains defcend. 

‘ This endlefs chain of being, as he view’d, 
Diffolved in parts, but in the whole renew’d ; 
And found the lights of heaven eternal roll, 
Each in its given circle round the pole ; 
Amazement all his faculties opprefs’d 
And labouring doubt fprung painful in his breaft; 
Conjecture on conjefture vainly rofe, 

The vaft and complex fecrets to difclofe ; 

While fancy firain’d each power to comprehend 
The almighty caufe, and undifcover’d end. 

At length, with faint belief, his thoughts affign’d 
The mighty work to fome all-ruling mind ; 

Whofe power unbounded, and fupreme control, 
Moved every part, and fix’d the eternal whole.” p. 31. 


The third book is marked by the difcovery of metals, which, 
appropriated to the inflruments of hufbandry,. have prompted 
and facilitated the labours of AGRICULTURE :—thus, a more 
ample and certain fubfiftence provided, the faculties of man 
are left to expand, and to feek pleafure from the cultivation af 
fcience. It is in this ftate of fociety that Mr. Knight, rejett- 
ing the war-fongs of the favages, as unworthy of the name 0 
poetry, judicioufly fuppofes that art to have been firft infpired 
by the refinements of love. In tracing the progrefs of poetry, 
he is led to confider it in its modern flate,—Somie me 
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which he offers in a note to the fpirited author of the Baviad, 
we fincerely hope will be embraced. His apology for having 
undertaken. a work which Gray abandoned, is delivered with 
much delicacy; and, but for his..own confeflion, from the 
extenfive knowledge that he difplays in various branches of 
{cience, we fhould never have fufpected that the earlier part 


of his education had been neglected. He acknowledges, 


however, that hefoon burft the bonds of mental ignorance. 


© Yet when exhaufted fpirits claim’d repofe, 
Each milder {pring of mental vigour rofe ; ’ 
Afpiring pride my foul to fcience led, 
And bade me feek at once its fountain head :— 
Its fountain head, whence Grecian genius pours, 
O’er the wide earth its everlafting ftores ; 
And, in each deep and lucid current, fhows 
How fancy, join’d with tafte, corrected flows, 
‘ There as I heard the mighty Chian’s fong, 
Roll its vaft tides of melody along, 
In rapture loft, upon the founds I hung, 
And numbers flow’d {pontaneous from my tongue. 
¢ Warn'd by the Theban lyric’s glowing heat, 
My heart with wilder raptures learn’d to beat ; 
And, as my fpirits kindled with his fire, 
My hand unconfcious wander’d o’er the lyre ; 
Striking wild notes, which gradual ftudy taught, 
To breathe the fentiment, and waft the thought.’ p. yo. 


The fourth book contains the rife of ARTs, MANUFAC- 
TURES, AND-COMMERCE,—the formation of graduated ranks 
in fociety,—the complication of laws, arifing from the com- 
plication of interefts,—and will appear perhaps the moft 
objectionable of any to one clafs of readers, fince, while it 
aflerts the advantages refulting to the community from an im- 
plicit belief in a Supreme Being, it warmly and indignantly 
rejects all religious profcription or perfecution. 


‘Is it then thus, prefumptuous meddling man, 
Thou dareft the Almighty’s fecret «will to fcean? 
Has God to thee his high behefts reveal’d, 
Or bid thy arm his bolt of anger wield? 
Vain thought !—thy wifdom rather fhouldft thou prove, 
By equal charity, and general love ; 
By humble gratitude to bounteous Heaven, 
If faith’s more radiant lights to thee are given: 
But from thofe radiant lights, ftill learn to know, 
That fainter gleams, from the fame fource, may flow ; 
That weaker minds may want a weaker creed, 
As different bodies, different medicines, need ; 

7 ; And 
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‘And thatthe All-wife, All«potent, and All-good;° © 
Has that, which fuited each, on each beftow’d, 
Had he preferr’d one mode of faith alone, 
’ 'The world, he form’ds no other could have-known ; ° 


For, fubjeé ftill in all things to his will, . 
His works their author’s purpofe muft fulfil” P. 94, 


The fifth book opens with a defcription of the influence of 
CLIMATE and s01L;—the various fources and effects of cos 
lonifation are fully detailed, and happily delineated. The 
idea that the negro‘is the original man, fince the darkeft co. 
lour diftinguifhes the primitive race in all animals, is, we bes 
lieve, new, and certainly ingenious :—the oppreft and defolated 
fituation of ancient Greece is ftrongly drawns—and the ad- 
drefs to the emprefs of Ruffia, for her deliverance, is truly 
poetical. ‘The book concludes with an honeft refentment at 
the negleét generally fhewn to men of genius,—a neglect 
which probably haftened the diffolution of Goldfmith,—which 
clouded the laft hours of Johnfon,—and extinguifhed in a 
moment of fatal defpair the genius and life of Chatterton. 
This warmth of refentment is the more amiable in Mr. Knight, 
fince his fituation exempts him from feeling, except by fym< 
pathy, thofe diftrefles which he fo pathetically deplores. ‘The 
anecdote refpecting Johnfon, which does fuch. credit to the 
heart of lord Thurlow, and of which the author, from private 
information, has infinuated fome doubt, we believe to be true! 
~—to forge a letter from Dr. Johnfon on the occafion, would 
have been too bold an attempt even for Mr. Bofwell. 

In the fixth book, the effects of GOVERNMENT and CON- 
QUEST are illuftrated ;—the origin of chivalry from the latter, 
and its ufe during the feudal fyitem, is depi€tured ;—the ftate 
of France, and the mifery arifing from the revolution to that 
country, are forvibly reprefented. The author deprecates the 
day when Great Britain, from the improvidence and profufion 
of its rulers, may be expofed to fimilar- calamities. His with; 
that before that day he may find refuge in the tomb, is {imply 
and pathetically exprefied ; and we give it to our readers as 
the laft, though not the leaf ftriking, inftance of his poetical 
powers. Speaking of Britain— 

* O, while the yet eludes that dreadful doom, 
May this frail body fink into the tomb ! 
Here, on thy fhady banks, pellucid Teatn, 
May heaven beftow its laft poetic dream, 
Nor let me live, in climes remote to know 
For what fell fpoiler thy loved waters flow ! 
Here, may thefe oaks, in life’s laft glimmer, fhéd 
Their fober thadows o'er my drooping head ; 
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And thofe fair Dryads, whom I fang to fave, - 
Reward their poet with a peaceful grave ! 
¢ Though equal beauties grace At'antic ftreams, 

And waves as clear reflect more genial beams ; 
Though, deep-embower'd, each limpid current flows, 
And richer foliage o’et its margin grows; - 

Yet, no bright vifions to the foul it brings ;— 

No Mufes drink at Apaldchian fprings ;— 

No poet’s voice, or charm of mimic art 

Soothes the tired fenfe, or captivates the heart: 

All arts are there purfued for gain alone ; 
. And thofe are arts, the Mufes ne’er have known ; 
Nor can their followers, when in life’s decline, 
Their pleafing toys, for thofe wife arts, refign.’ Pp. 152. 


We have now prefented our readers with the general defiga 
of the work ;—to this have been added feveral {pecimens of 
the fpiriced manner in which it has been executed. We re- 
commend the whole of it to their perufal ; and though fome 
inftances appear of what Mr. Knight confefles, ‘ that he has 
not {pent fo much time in correcting and polifhing what she 
has written as it requires,’ yet, 

— ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis. 


a. 





A Letter from the Right Hon. Edmund Burkes toa Noble Lord, 
on the Attacks made upon him and his Penfion, inthe Hou/e of 
Lords, by the Duke of Bedford and the Earl of Lauderdale, 
early in the _brelent Seffions of Parliament. $vo. 2s. 
Owen. 1796. 





Nil zquale homini fuit ili 
, modo regés atque tetrarchas, 
Omnia magna loquens : niodo fit’mihi menfa tripes, ef 
Concha falis puri, et toga que er frigtis, 
Quamvis crafla, queat 











nil fuit unquam 
Sic impar fibi. BA 


QU rhetorical Tigellius advances once more upon the 
ftage. On French politics he fings us the fame tune as 

of old; ea alas for Englith nobility! it meets now with 
the fame treatment which Englifh royalty once, experienced 
from the fame hands. The purpofe which this pamphlet is 
to anfwer, it is difficult to determine 5 unlefs we fay, that, te 
deprefs two of his antagonifts, the author was hot,in the leat 
anxious about any principle advanced in his,former.works, and 
in 
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in the heat of the charge encounters, with the foremoft ranks 
of Thomas Paine and his adherents, the moft-powerful troops 
of his own party. 

The duke of Bedford and the earl of Lauderdale, exercifing 
the privilege which is their undoubted right, made fome re. 
flections on a confiderable penfion lately beftowed on the au- 
thor of the pamphlet before us. ‘This excites againft them a 
philippic, with a degree of afperity indeed on their perfonal 
characters, which it is to be hoped neither of them merits,—and 
{6 much abufe on one of the anceftors of the former, as we 
believe would conftitute more than fufficient matter for a libel 
in Weftminfter Hall. By deprefling the anceftor of the duke 
of Bedford, it is intended obliquely to fhew that his grace has 
but fmall pretenfions to his prefent income; but how, it ma 
be afked, does this prove that Mr. Burke is juftly entitled to 
his penfion ? Our author claims it on the fcore of his fervices ; 
and thefe fervices are enumerated through many a page, in a 
ftyle which exceeds every thing that we have ever feen, fot 
egotif{m and vanity. 

The penfion was gained, we are told, without bargaining, 
without intriguing, without folicitation. It came at the end 
of a long life, ‘fpent with unexampled toil in the fervice of 
his country.’ His country has witneffed that toil in the efta- 
blifhment act, and throughout the whole of his general con- 
duct from 1780 to 1782, in which period, our author very 
modeftly fays, ‘I do not fay I faved my country, I am fure f 
did my country important fervice.’ He expatiates then upon 
his plan of reform,—upon the difference between innovation 
and reformation ; but his modefty does not permit him to 
rank this as a thing of any great importance. On the con- 
trary, he exclaims, ‘ Do I juitify his majefty’s grace on thefe 
grounds? I think them the leaft of my fervices. The time 
gave them an occafional value.. What I have done in the way 
of political ceconomy, was far from confined to this body of 
meafures. I did not come into parliament to con my leffon. 
I had earned my penfion before I fet my foot in St. Stephen’s 
chapel.’ 

To confirm this modeft affertion, he tells us, ¢ The firft 
feffion I fat in parliament I found it neceflary to analyze the 
whole commercial, financial, conftitutional, and foreign 
interefts of Great Britain and its empire.’ This was to- 
lerably hard work we prefume, and was very ferviceable, we 
believe, in a certain periodical work; but our author would 
not claim his penfion even upon this ground of merito- 
rious fervices—No! ‘If I were to call (fays he) for a re- 
ward (which I have never done) it fhould be for thdfe fer- 
vices in which for fourteen years, without intermiffion, I 


fhewed 
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fhewed the utmoft induftry, and had the leaft fuecefs, I mean 
in the affairs of India. They are thofe on which I[ value my- 
felf the moft;~—moft for the importance—moft for the labour 
—moft for the’ judgment,—moft for conftancy and perfever- 
ance in the purfuit.? In this fupereminent fervice, in his 
eftimation, he was backed by the whole power of rhe houfe 
of commons, and affifted by the talents and eloquence of its 
moft diftinguifhed members. If one only of the profecu- 
tors thinks fo much of his labours, how much mutt not the 
public be indebted to the man, who, after io rigid a profecu~ 
tion, was declared innocent by the higheft tribunal in the 
country ! 

We could not think of making our Review the vehicle for 
illiberal abufe, or we fhould here introduce the parallel drawn 
at full length of our author’s fervices and thofe of the founder 
of the houfe ‘of Ruffel. Nothing is too good for the one, or 
too bafe forthe other. ‘The intermediate anceftors of. the 
duke of Bedford are overlooked. One would have thought 
that our author had never read the hiftory of his country,.or 
had forgotten that the name of Ruffel ftands high in the annals 
of real patriotifm.. He fpeaks of them in the moft jeering 
manner :—* It is little to be doubted, that feveral of his fore- 
fathers in that long feries have degenerated into honour and 
virtue.’ 

From the account of feryices, the duke is carried to a fer- 
mon on the French revolution, and the danger which he 
runs from his fuppofed confederates; and to produce a 
greater effect on his grace’s mind, a long ftory is told of the 
writer's acquaintance with his coufin, lord Keppel, who is 
fuppofed to have been of fuch a fine frame of nobility, for 
‘his family was noble and it was Dutch,’ that he muft have 
reprobated every thing which favours of the rights of man, 
and French principles. 

Thus we get to the end of the pamphlet, which is not likely 
to affect the noble perfonages to whom it is addreffed, and 
contains matter which mutt be offenfive to every one who 
pays the leaft regard to hereditary nobility. 

The ftyle of Mr. Burke is too well known to the public to 
require much animadverfion. A lively imagination conti- 
nually overpowering the judgment, produces, amongft innu- 
merable {pecimens of puerility and bombatt, at times the finett 
difplay of true and genuine eloquence. In purfuit of a me- 
taphor, he lofes fight of all regard to his hearers or readers; 
it is indifferent to him from what fources it is derived,—from 
the nobleft or the meaneft objeéts in nature. The work be- 


fore us abounds with this charaéteriftic feature pervading all 
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his writings. “Thus at one time he goes to the fruit-ftalls— 
¢ I never could drive a hard bargain in my life, and leaft of 
all do I know how to haggle and huckfter with merit ? at 
another time he is in the flaughter-houfe, and fuppofes the 
reformers to talk of his grace of Bedford,—* how he cuts up, 
how he tallows in the cawl or upon the kidnies.’ 

The laft metaphor fo delights our author, that he muf 
purfue it into the kitchen— 


‘ Is it not a fingular phenomenon, that whilft the Sans culotte 
carcafe butchers, and the philofophers of the fhambles, are pricking 
their dotted lines upon his hide, and like the print of the poor ox 
that we fee in the fhop windows at Charing Crofs, alive as he is, 
and thinking no harm in the world, he is divided into rumps, and 
firloins, and brifkets, and into all forts of pieces for roafting, boil- 
ing, and ftewing, that all the while they are meafuring 4im, his 
grace is meafuring me; is invidioufly comparing the bounty of 
the crown with the deferts of the defender of his order, and in the 
fame moment fawning on thofe who have the knife half out of 


the fheath—poor innocent ! 


Pleas’d to the laft, he crops the flow’ry food, 
And licks the hand juft rais’d to fhed his blood.’ p. 69, 


The cook and the butcher muft not from this conceive 
that they have the whole merit of forming our author’s tafte;— 
fome may have been acquired from the cabin-boy of a Green- 
landman. ‘Thus the duke of Bedford is defcribed— 


‘ The duke of Bedford is the Leviathan among all the creatures 
of the crown, He tumbles about his unwieldy bulk ; he plays and 
frolicks in the ocean of the Royal bounty. Huge qs he is, and 
whilft * he lies floating many a rood,” he is ftill a creature. His 
ribs, his fins, his whalebone, his blubber, the very fpiracles through 
which he fpouts a torrent of brine againft his origin, and covers me 
all over with the fpray,—every thing of him and about him is from 
the throne.’ rp. 38. 


His grace’s anceftor is compared to a Iefs noble animal, he 
is the jackall in waiting for the offal carcafe thrown to him 
by the lion. 

From Monmouth-ftreet is derived the language on conftr 
tutions-— 


¢ Abbé Sieyes has whole nefts of pigeon-holes full of conftitutions 

ready made. ticketed, forted, and numbered ; fuited to every feafon 

and every fancy; fome with the top of the pattern at the bottom, and 

fome with the bottomat the top; fome plain, fome flowered ; fome 

diftinguifhed for their fimplicity ; others for their complexity ; oe 
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blood-colour; fome of doue de Paris; fome with direétories, others 
without a direétion ; fome with councils of elders, and councils of 
youngfters ; fome without any council at all. Some where the 
electors choofe the reprefentatives; others, where the reprefentatives 
choofe the ele&tors, Some in long coats, and fome in fhort cloaks ; 
fome with pantaloons; fome without breeches. Some with five 
fhilling qualifications ; fome totally unqualified, So that no con- 
ftitution-fancier may go unfuited from his fhop, provided he loves a 
pattern of pillage, oppreffion, arbitrary imprifonment, confifcation, 
exile, revolutionary judgment, and legalifed premeditated murder, in 
any fhapes into which they can be put.’ P. 63. 


But our writer is particularly fond of chemiftry, and at- 
tended, probably, very lately Mr. Walker's lectures. Hence 
we learn, that ‘ the geometricians and the chemifts bring, 
the one from the dry bones of their diagrams, and the other 
from the foot of their furnaces, difpofitions that make them 
worfe than indifferent about thofe feelings and habirudes 
which are the fupports of the moral world.’ Agajn, ‘ thefe 
philofophers confider men in their experiments no more than 
they do mice in an air-pump, or in a recipient of mephitic 
gas. Again, ‘they have calculated what quantity of mat~ 
ter, convertible into nitre, is to be found in Bedford-houle, in 
Woburn-abbey, and in what his grace and his truftees have 
ftill fuffered to ftand of that foolifh royalift Inigo Jones, in 


‘Covent-garden. Churches, playhoufes, coffee-houfes, all alike 


are deftined to be mingled and equalized, and blended into 
one common rubbifh, and well fifted and lixiviated to chryftal- 


‘hfe into true democratic explofive infurreCtionary nitre.’ 


From one place it is clear that our author has not forgot- 
ten the rudiments of his education in the writing-fchool. ‘I 
have no doubt, fays he, of his grace’s readinefs in al]-the calcu- 
lations of vulgar arithmetic ; but I fhrewdly fufpeét that he is? 
very little ftudied in the theory of moral proportions, and has 
never learned the rule of three in the arithmetic of policy and 
ftate.’ The art of navigation he learned, probably, on his 
voyage to the whale-fifhery :—hence he fays, ‘1 heaved the 
lead every inch of wayI made.’ In his journeys to Beaconf- 
ficld, the turnpikes fupply him with images—* At every ftep 
of my progrefs in life (for in every ftep was I traverfed and 
oppoted) and at every turnpike I met, 1 was obliged to. fhew 
my paflport again and again, to prove my fole title to the ho- 
nour of being ufeful. to my country, by a proof that I was not 
wholly unacquainted with its Jaws, and the whole fy{tem of its 
interefts both abroad and at home.’ 

Upon the French revolution we of courfe expect our au- 
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thor to run wild, and muft not be furprifed if he fhould dwell | 
upon the filthieft images he could convert to his purpofe from 
one of the pureft and moft elegant poets of antiquity. The 
confequences of the French revolution, we are told, are before 
us— ’ 


‘ Not in remote hiftory; not in future prognoftication: they 
are about us; they are upon us. They fhake the public fecurity,; 
they menace private enjoyment. They dwarf the growth of the 
young ; they break the quiet of the old. If we travel, they ftop 
our way. ‘They infeft us in town ; they purfue us to the country. 
Our. bufinefs is interrupted ; our repofe is troubled; our pleafures 
are faddened; our very ftudies are poifoned and perverted, and 
knowledge is rendered worle than ignorance, by the enormous evils 
of this dréadful innovation. The revolution harpies of Francé, 
{prung from night and hell, or from that chaotick anarchy, which 
generates equivocally all monftrous, all prodigious things,” 
cuckoo-like, adulteroufly lay their eggs, and brood over, and hatch 
them in the neft of every neighbouring ftate. Thefe obfcene har- 
pies, who deck themfelves, in I know not what divine attributes, 
but who in reality are foul and ravenous birds of prey (both mothers 
and daughters) flutter over our heads, and foufe down upon our 
tables, and leave nothing unrent, unrifled, unravaged, or unpol- 
luted with the flime of their filthy offal.’ Pp. 20. 


We mutt tranfcribe almoft every page in the book if we 
pretended to give every inftance of low and ill-aflorted images. 
Let it fuffice that for thefe fuppofed beauties of his compofi- 
tion he ranfacks the fhambles,—the kitchens,—the labora- 
tory,—the {mitheries,—the menageries,—the tombs,—the day- 
f{chools,—the roads,—the ftalls,—the weigh-houfes ;—every 
thing, in fhort, above ground and under ground, dances before 
him in all the mazes of metaphorical confufion. 

From a writer who deals fo much in metaphorical lan 
guage, and loves to fhew his fkill in the affortment of images 
drawn from art rather than nature, much exactnefs in other 
things is not to be expeéted; and we need not be furprifed if 
he fhould not let flip any opportunity of fhewing his fkillin the 
few languages with which he is acquainted. Indeed, with all 
the averfion that Mr. Burke teftifies againft the French, it 1s 
remarkable that his ftyle is evidently borrowed from thole 
writers who are fuppofed to be. the.authors of the revolution, 
rather than from the purer models of antiquity. Many of the 
Jatter, without doubt, ‘he las read;-the former he feems to 
have {tudied with attention. The French ufe the phrafe /u 
le pavx, which implies inferiority; and a very good reafon may 


be given for it; but what Englifhman will underftand Mr. 
Burke’s 
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Burke’s meaning, when he fays, ‘There they are on the 
pavement ?? Every man accuftomed to London knows that 
the pavement is free to all, and is ufed by all; and that no- 
thing can be determined from the expreflion—the duke of 
Bedford and the earl of Lauderdale were on the pavement in 
Palace- Yard, —becaufe it is no,uncommon thing to pafs dukes 
and lords upon the pavement in all parts of the town. Under 
the ancient government of France, dukes and marquifles were 
not to be feen on the pavement; and their carriages too fre- 
quently taught the unfortunate paffenger the meaning of the 
word pavement.. ahs 

The term minor capitis has a {trong meaning in the Latin 
language; but we much doubt the propriety of Mr. Burke’s 
expreflion, that a man may become fhort by his knees. ‘To 
make war or peace with regicides, is intelligible to every one 5 
but Mr. Burke affmes not the glory of making war with re- 
gicides; and he affures us, that he will never be ‘ the author of 
a peace with regicide.” But let us not be too exact in the 
minutiz of expreflion,—let us attend our writer on greater 
fubjects. 

Having, fome recollection of his fpeeches on the regency 
bill, and the American war, we were pleafed at the loyalty of 
many expreflions which this penfion has excited. He, who 
once could himfelf interfere with royal difpenfations, now, 
‘ fince the fairnefs of his intentions has obtained the accept- 
ance of his fovereign,’ cannot ‘ permit a difpute on the rate 
at which the authority appointed by our conititution to efti- 
mate fuch things has been pleafed to fet them.’ In celebrating 
his own praifes, our author does not now forget thofe of his 
fovereign—* My merits were under a benevolent prince in 
promoting the commerce, manufactures, and agriculture of 

is kingdom, in which his majefty fhews an eminent example, 
who even in his amufements is a patriot, and, in hours of lei- 
{ure, an improver of his native foil.’ 

Extraordinary as is the virulence of abufe againft the duke 
of Bedford, he may pethaps live to have his praifes celebrated 
bya change of ftyle. Now Mr. Burke will not {peak difre- 
fpeftfully of Lord North; and the following defcription of 
him may be contrafted with former declamations—‘ He was 
a man of admirable parts; of general knowledge; ofa verfa- 
tile underftanding fitted for every fort of bufinefs; of infinite 
wit and pleafantry; of a delightful temper ; and with a mind 
moft perfectly difinterefted. But it would be only to degrade 
myfelf by a weak adulation, and not to honour the memory of 
4 great man, to deny that he wanted fomething of. the vigi- 
lance, and {pirit of command, that the time required.’ 
Aa3Z Peace 
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Peace be to the manes of Lord North! and the noble anta. 
gonifts of our author will foothe themfelves with the hope that 
either a little of the incenfe of flattery on their parts, or at 
leaft their deaths, will enfure to them a few periods of com- 
mendation. Lord Grenville has afready received it, and our 
writer’s gratitude for the flighteft favour is not ill exprefled— 


‘ Some, perhaps, may think them executors in their own wrong: 
I at leaft have nothing to complain of. They have gone beyond 
the demands of juftice. They have been (a little perhaps beyond 
their intention) fayourable to me, They have been the means of 
bringing out,. by their invedctives, the handfome things which lord 
Grenville has had the goodnefs and condefcenfion to fay in my be- 
half. Retired as I am from the world, and from all it’s affairs and 
all it’s pleafures, I confefs it does kindle, in my nearly extinguifhed 
feelings, a very vivid {atisfa¢tion to be fo attacked and fo commend- 
ed. It is foothing to my wounded mind, to be commended by an 
able, vigorous, and well informed ftatefman, and at the very mos 
ment when he ftands forth with a manlinefs and refolution, worthy 
of himfelf and of his caufe, for the prefervation of the perfon and 
government of our fovereign, and therein for the fecurity of the 
laws, the liberties, the morals, and the lives of his people. To bg 
in any fair way connected with fuch things, is indeed a diftinétion, 
No philofophy can make me above it: no melancholy can deprefs 
me fo low, as to make me wholly infenfible to fuch an honour.’ P. 2. 


Thus, for examining into Mr. Burke’s merits, two of the an- 
cient nobility, and in them nobility itfelf, are expofed to greater 
infult and contempt than they could have experienced from 
any of the difciples of Thomas Paine; and for celebrating the 
praifes of Mr. Burke, a new man is extolled to the fkies. Had 
the cafe been reverfed, ancient nobility would have flourifhed 
in'its ufual honours, and a new peerage have been devoted to 
contempt. On, this fubject many ‘melancholy reflections 
crowd around us: but inftead of giving way to therh, we rife 
from the perufal of the pamphlet, in full hopes that it may be 
ferviceable in the republic of letters, and beneficial to our 
country. In both it will ferve as a beacon. In the former, 
it will thew to the youthful mind the-danger of giving full 
fcope to the wildnefs of imagination. We were on the point 
of being carried away by an affeétation of ftyle, by turgid 
periods, and far-fetched metaphors. -Clearnefs and plainnels 
were vulpar qualities ;—our appetites began to reject every 
thing which was not feafoned with the hotteft fpices. Out 
writers, from the ridicule which the metaphorical language 
this pamphlet will receive in all companies, will now learn to 
exercife their judgment,;—they will not difdain to correct the 
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firt fallies of their genius, from feeing the abyfs into which 
an eminent writer has fallen,—they will be upon their guard 
againft that vitiated tafte which marked the decline both of 
the empire and the learning of Rome,—and by both avoiding 
this fpurious eloquence, and confulting the chafter models of ° 
ancient and modern literature, preferve the language of their 
country from the dangers which threaten its very exiftence. 

In the houfe of commons it has not. been unufualof late 
years to difturb the debate, or diyert the houfe, with enco- 
miums or cenfures on public characters. According to the 
party of the fpeaker, the fubje€t was a god or ademon. Let 
the members read only Mr. Burke’s writings, and they mutt 
be cured of this childith oftentation. ‘They will fee how dif- 
ferently the fame fubje€t appears to the fame perfon in a 
courfe of years; and, being unwilling to leave fuch marks of 
contradiction in their recorded fpeeches, they will learn to be 
cautious in fpeaking of the living and the dead,—they will 
have fome regard to moderation in their praifes and their cen- 
fures ‘ 

But above all, the ccuntry at large, may derive confiderable 
benefit from this publication. ‘The French revolution has* 
made us a divided nation. Not to agree with the reveries of 
Edmund Burke or Thomas Paine, infured to a man of plain 
fenfe the epithets of ari/focrate, or democrate and jacobin. ‘The 
lines of our poet will now be attended to— 


Great wits to madnefs nearly are allied, 
And thin partitions do their realms divide. 


The two antagonifts, Burke and Paine, fet off in contrary 
directions at fuch a prodigious rate, that another meeting 
feemed impoflible; but they have once been friends, and now, 
notwithftanding fome hard words, they are daily approaching 
to eachother. With lefs reafon for mutual animofity, the op- 
pofite parties in the nation may do the fame; they may ceafe 
to reproach each other with principles which neither party 
poflefles: having feen the folly into which extravagance on ei- 
ther fide will carry aman, they will learn a little candour; they 
will no longer confine all moral worth and talents to their 
own party; they will not perfecute their neighbours for differ- 
ence of opinion; nor if they think it proper to call their oppo- 
nents to account for any rafh expreflions, will they juftify in 
one of their own party the utmoft virulence of language, and 
contempt of all order, juftice, and decorum. 
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A Reply to the Letter of Edmund Burke, Efq. to a noble Lord: By 
Gilbert Wakefield, B. A. late Fellow of Fefus-College, Cambridge, 
Sv. 15. 6d. Kearfley. 1796. 


ME: Wakefield accufes, and probably with fome degree of juft- 
ice, our young men of family and fortune, for their forgetful- 
nefs of the fublime doétrines of liberty which they imbibed:in their 
{fchools and univerfities, from the pureft fources of antiquity. But 
may we not recall to hisown mind fome of the precepts ‘on, writ- 
ing, which he probably takes delight in repeating from his favourite 
_ claffical authors, and yet as ftrangely fometimes forgets, as our 
young men their leflons from Lucan and Demofthenes ? He read, 
the letter of Mr. Burke on the 26th of February, and, fans pede im 
uno, writes off an anfwer at his defk, which was finifhed on the 
28th. Surely, ifthe Horatian precept, for a nine years’ delay, will; 
not fuit the circumftances of a pamphlet, Mr. Burke’s. publica- 
tion, if entitled to the encomiums beftowed on it in this anfwer, 
deferved at leaft a nine days’ meditation ; or, as Mr. Burke, we. have 
no doubt, confumed not a little of the midnight oil in arranging, 
en maffe, his extravagancies, a little of the midnight oil would not 
have been mifapplied by our prefent author, in the correction and 
polifh of his own compofition. 

In the defultory remarks of a fcholar, however, like Mr. Wake- 
field, we may expect the corufcations, as he would call them, cf’ 
genius: and there is one image in the work before us, which we do 
not fcruple to prefer to all the dazzling metaphors in the celebrated 
letter to which this is an anfwer. Speaking of the French revo- 
lution, and the changes likely to be produced in the new republic, 
Mr. Wakefield launches forth into this fublime imagery— 


‘ I fee that vaft, formidable empire, defcending, like the Nile, 
from the mountains of Athiopia, circling with it’s liquid arms the 
gav fabrics and the {pacious deferts of monarchy, ariftocracy, and 
ecclefiaftical sdurpation, I fee that deluge of mighty waters gradu- 
ally fubfide into their wonted channel: I fee them flow with a mae 
jeftic tranquillity to the ocean, and all the traces of their former ra- 
vages obliterated by one extenfive and expanding Paradife of ver- 
dure, fertilitv, and beauty.’ P. 31. 


Mr. Burke’s ridiculous cenfure againft the French, for melting 
leaden coffins into bullets, is anfw ered, as it deferves, by a good 
ftory— 

¢ At 
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¢ At Shelford, near Nottingham, is the burial vault of the earls 
. of Chefterfield.. Some years ago, the fexton of that church, who 
was.a tailor. by. trade, violated “ the fan¢ctuary of the tomb,” by 
cabhaging flices of red velvet from the coffins of the noble fleepers, 
and felling them for coat-collars to his cuftomers. The whole 
parith was furprifed at the quantity of red capes flaunting through 
the village, and illuminating the covmtry round. At length the 
vicar, a fagacious and pious man! traced the caufe of thefe flam- 
ing exhibitions; and wrote in terms of the moft piteous horrour 
and lamentation, to the late earl upon the fubject of fuch terrific 
and unhallowed depredation. The witty nobleman adminiftered 
ghoftly comfort to his vicar; exhorted him to moderate the excefles . 
of his forrow; and to join rather with himfelf in admiring and 
commending the provident ingenuity of the tailor, for bringing in- 
to light and employing ufefully what himfelf and his anceflors had- 
configned to eternal darknefs and decay.’ P. 22. 


We have given our opinion very freely of Mr. Burke’s. publica- 
tion ; and we fhall, for the fake of impartiality, contraft it with 
the fentiments of his different antagonifts. Speaking of the paf- 
fage, in which the leaden coffins are brought in to heighten the 
picture,. Mr. Wakefield calls it, ‘ one of the fublimeft invectives 
that was ever poured forth by the phrenzy of irritated genius from 
the fount of eloquence. Oh! that fuch fplendid diction, fuch pro- 
fufion of living imagery, fuch vigour of conception, fuch fertility 
of fancy, fuch magnificence of compofition, 


“ Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn,” 


were mantled in the facred habiliments of truth!’ _p. 18. 


We agree entirely with Mr. Wakefield, in the ufe of the word 
phrenzy.—lIn another place, Mr. Wakefield fays— 


‘ The entire compofition rolls forward in a flood of fire, deep, 
flaming, and impetuous; involving every objéét within the vaft 
embrace of its expanfion in one general conflagration. On the 
French revolution in particular, which lays every energy of his 
writhing {pirit on the rack of agony, his exertions are in a ftyle 
of terrible fublimity, that thrills to the very marrow of the foul 
with a pleafing horrour : afublimity, in my eftiniation, without a 
parallel in the repofitories of mortal eloquence.’ P. 34. 


To the above paflage he adds this note, with the greater part of 
which we coincide in opinion— 


* My commendations here, and elfewhere, muft be underftood 
to refpect the general /pirit of the fentiments, and the ab/olute vi- 
gour and richnefs of expreffion; not the collocation of the words,. 
or the arrangement of the claufes. For in thefe refpeéts there are 
many unchaitifed improprieties of grammar and conitruction ; there 

1S 
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is much flovenlinefs and frequent ambiguity ; the refult, perhaps, 
of hafte and negligence. In thefe particulars, Mr. Burke can fup. 
port no competition with the beft writers of antiquity.’ r. 35, — 


Tt is a curious phenomenon, and the folution of it we leave to 
our readers, that Mr. Burke fhould be fo much extolled for his elo- 
guence, and yet Mr. Wakefield fhould, and with reafon on his 
fide, afk— 


‘ Who reads Burke ? Who ever has read him through? His 
mighty quartos, replete as they are with all the illuminations of 
philofophic truth, with all the enchanting extravagances of the 
brighteft fancy, with the fpangles of metaphor, the corufcations 
of wit, and the blaze of eloquence; thefe quartos, I fay, with 
their inexhauftible ftores of inftruétion, delight, and rapture, lie neg- 
leéted on the fhelf, an incumbrance to the venders, the receptacle 
of ‘cobwebs, and the feaft of worms.’ P. 5. 


Mr. Wakefield's political opinions are delivered with great free. 
dom: he tells us, that he has * exulted in the fucceffes of the 
French, and the difgrace of their infolent and odious foes, with a 
keennefs of tranfport not to be defcribed.? He is prepared alfo 
‘to hail the triumphant entry of a republican reprefentative.?’ Of 
courfe, Mr. Burke’s abufe of the French will meet with enco- 
miums in their favor. Impartial pofterity will judge between the 
rival politicians. 

We have faid that Mr. Wakefield has written in hafte ; we may’ 
add too, that hé does not write for the people ; for every page al- 
moft has a quotation from the Greek or Latin, and every period 
a hard word to impede the progrefs of the mere Englifh reader. If 
he had taken time, there would have been fewer quotations. Mr, 
Burke’s imagination, and Mr. Wakefield’s learning, are the two 
hobby-horfes which run away with them both. The one cannot 
fuffer a metaphor, nor the other a quotation, to efcape him, Ho: 
mer and Virgil (becaufe two verfes of no great confequence ran in 
our author’s head at the time) would, ‘ if the refufcitation of one 
man were as eafy to him, as the tranfportation of myriads in Cha- 
ron’s wherry over that irremeable ftream, is to ¢ertain minitters,’ 
have been called up ta go to Mr. Burke,—to fay, what ? Why, the 
one would have faid, ‘ O fon of Atreus, you talk itrange language ’ 
and the other, *O Corydon, Corydon, you are half mad.’ The fa- 
thers of poetry would not have been pleafed with this meffage. 

But, notwithftanding the hard words, and fuperabundance of 
quotations, the work has more merit than could have been expected 
from*the fhortnefs of the time in which it was finifhed ; and the 
remarks on the unphilofophical difpofition of Mr. Burke, in re- 
quiring fo great a reward for his labours, deferve the attention of 


the {cholar and the philofopher, 
A Letter - 
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Letter to Henry Duncombe, Efq. Member for the County of York, 
on the fubjedt of the very extraordinary Pamphlet, lately addreffed 
by Mr. Burke, to a Noble Lord. By William Miles. 8vo. 25. 


Debrett. 1796. 

¢ Diamond cuts diamond ;’ or according to another proverb, * he 
gives him as good as he brings.’ In egotifin, Mr. Burke will here 
find an equal,—in fcurrilit y, an inferior. The minds of both feem’ 
equally on the ftretch to vary their diction, and to remove, as far 
as poflible, from that fimplicity and elegance of expreflion which 

delight us in the writings of Addifon, Middleton, and Hume. Not 
fo coarfe in his metaphors as Mr. Burke, Mr. Miles is, however, 
not content with a general reprefentation; but, like his antagonift, 
urfues them through every turn. If Mr. Miles does not rife fo 
high ‘in fublimity or bombaft, neither does he fink fo low into the 
bathos and puerility. In fhort, they are well matched as writers; 
and we are forry to obferve, that there is too near a refemblance, 
apparently, jn the moral turn of their minds. Mr. Burke would 
have commended the queen of France for iuicide, Mr. Miles di~ 
ftinguifhes the action of a vile affaffin, by theepithet- of * the vir- 
tuous enthufiafm of a female,’ Mr, Burke denounces eternal war 
againft regicide, from a principle, without doubt; he would fay, of 
duty: and Mr. Miles fays,— as an enemy to liberty and my 
country, Mr. Burke ‘ is my FOE, and, as fuch, I will purfue him 
from a principle of duty, whatever confequences may ultimately 
refult to my perfon, or my fortune.’ 

According to Mr. Miles’s account, the mind of Mr. Burke is 
* debafed, crippled, and ulcerated, even to a gangrene, by the 
confcioufnefs of verfatile guilt,’ but ‘ wonderfully well gifted with 
eloquence ;’ and hence it is not indeed furprifing, that he fhould 
have purfued the governor-general of India, * with all the favage 
ferocity of canine madnefs,’ or that the gangrene fhould have 
followed the inconfiftency of a charaéter thus defcribed— 


* No man that has aéted a part in the great drama of public life 
has demonftrated more ftrongly than Mr, Burke — 


“ That men’s faces are often vizards to their hearts! 


and when the mafk yields profit as well as {port, no man enjoys the 
carnival with greater glee, whether it is held at Venice or in Weft- 
minfter Hall, at Beaconsfield, or at the Treafury. Hence we may 
account for his’ being a Deitt in 1756, a Whig bordering upon Ja- 
cobinifm in 1770—a confirmed republican in 1789— whip prefo, 
@ furious royalift in 1790 —and in 1796 a no lefs furious Jacobin.— 
Sit, all thefe tranfini igrations would have been laughable, but for 
the mifchiefs and misfortunes that have refulted from them.’ P. 16. 


Mr. Burke’s rank and fulphurous difpofition to mifchief, is, we 
are told in another place, which we feleé as a fpecimgn of our au- 
thor’s ftile— 

‘ Likely 
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¢ Likely to blaze, even to the laft glimmering of his expiring 
lamp. Has he not already done this country fufficient wrong, that 
he comes tottering back from the bleak confines of the fepulchre, 
with fury in his haggard countenance, to enfure the ruin that he has 
left unfinifhed, and blaft us with the contagion of his poifon? Is 
ke not yet fatiated, has his capacious ftomach {till room for more, 
that he comes farcharged with bile, even from the extreme verge 
of eternity, ftruggling with deftiny, that calls him from the plea- 
Sures and affairs of this world to forrow and repentance, but calls in 
vain? Can neither age nor misfortune, infirmity nor public exe- 
cration, reftrain this curfe and mifchief on the land, this fiend and 
Junatic, within his. cell? Is the family of Monroe, or his fuccef- 
fots, no more? Has this man no kind friend, or faithful domeftic, 
of fufficient piety or courage to bind him in : {trait waiftcoat, and 
make him harmlefs againft ‘his very nature? Sir, his very mind is 
out of joint, and he would render the times fo if he could, 
that he might enjoy the mad banquet in its wildeft perfection. 
This man, this ftrange, this inexplicable compound Of all that’ is 
captivating in genius, fluctuating in opinion, and morofe, frantic, 
and ungovernable in temper ; in whom the natural good qualities of 
tlie heart appear to have played the wanton with the very worft 
qualities of the mind, and to have abandoned themfelves to all the 
irregular exceffes of the moft depraved proftitution—This being, 
unaflimilated to every thing that has hitherto occurred in the varie 
egated hiftory of plants, animals, or foffils, and who has been, 
even to this late period of his exiftencé, the friend and foe alter- 
nately of every man with whom he has aed in public life, difdains 
the petty retail infamy of fetting individuals at’ variance, and dif- 
folving, by force of cunning, old and long eftablifhed friendthips. 
He has commenced, onthe ftrength'and abinidhint refources of his 
own richly produétive mint of mind and contrivance, a wholefale | 
dealer in wrong, and ftriking boldly at title deeds of every defcrip- 
tion, throughout this wide extended empire, tells alike the necefs 
fitous and unprincipled, fuffering at this alarming nroment under 
the double preflure of war and famine, that in the vaft property 
and landed eftates of the Britifh nobility, a remedy may be found, 
for all the multiplied evils annexed to poverty, and a contempt of 
moral rectitude.’ Pp. 26, 


‘ Jt is full time (we aretold again) that this man fhould be muz« 
zied and hand:cuffed, or his wild fallies may endanger the flates 
and realife the fable of Sampfon and the Philiftines.’ Some of our 
readers will perhaps obferve here, that if both the writers were 
hand-cuffed together, a pretty fpecimen of modern manners might 
be cerived from their mutual upbraidings— 


Rupili et Persi par pugnat, uti non 
Compofiti melius cum: Bitho Bacchius. 
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To omit therefore any farther {pecimens of foul language which 
afford a good fubjeé&t for any of our poetical fatyrifts who have 
time to imitate Horace’s defcription of two fimilar antagonifts, we 
fhall juft take notice of fome places which are intended to give in- 
formation to the public. Mr. Burke calls himfelf a defolate old 


man ; and this defolate old man, inured to literature and philofo- 
phy, retires to his little farm with the following penfions : 
‘ A penfion for his own life and that of Mrs. Burke, : eikiiss 
on the civil lift - “ 
A penfion for three lives out of the 45 per cents. fund 1340 
Another penfion for thrée lives out of the 45 per i 13160 
cents. for 





£ 3700" 


The two latter penfions this philofopher has fold, we are in- 
formed, ‘ for thirty-feven thoufand pounds, after having taken 
care to receive what was due on them.’ Our readers will be ftruck 
at thefe fymptoms of defolation in the old man 3 and, if the fol- 
lowing extract is true, their furprife muft be converted into indig-, 
nation. For, * when this defolate old man fays he has taken his 
leave of London for ever ; that he is in forrow and obfcurity, re- 
tired and dead to the affairs and pleafures of this world,’ at the very 
inftant ‘ that he is gratifying his natural malignity of temper, and 
giving audience to printer’s devils in Harley ftreet, what elfe can 
we think of him, but that he is an impoftor, unworthy of the 
alms he has obtained, and of the compaffion he implores ?’ 

Copies of the records of grants to the Bedford and Portland fa- 
milies are given in the Appendix, on which we fhall obferve only 
that little information can be derived from them in their prefent 
ftate; for no comparifon can be inftituted on their abfolute or 
comparative worth, unlefs the number of acres, and value of land 
at the different times, were inferted. On the merits, too, of the 
anceftors of the heads of the Ruffels and the Bentincks, it is now 
too late to determine. 

Some pages are dedicated to extracts from the writings and 
{peeches of Mr. Burke, under the title of ‘ Burke ver/us Burke ;’ 
and the queftion put, though in ftrong language, on the compari- 
fon of the different fentiments conveyed in them, certainly fhould 
be received with attention— Is it not the very extreme of impudent, 
unblufhing, and unfeeling arrogance, for this man to come for 
ward to inftru& us in leffons of loyalty, morality, and religion ?’ 

_ We have faid that Mr, Miles does not fink fo low, in general, 
into the puerile, as Mr, Burke: but we muft do juftice to both 
Parties, by giving one or two Specimens of the former’s ¢ alacrity ia 
&nking’— 

7 ‘Ie 
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¢ It is impoflible that any man of a correé tafte can approve of 
the language ; there is nothing of that ftrong and fplendid radiance 
‘which was once wont to vivify, charm, and illumine us,—a feeble 
ray, feebly emitted—the laft fad effort of expiring genius now and 
then darts forth and fhews us what has been, by what is, not !— 
a mere momentary blaze, like a candle burnt down to the focket, 
and like the candle’s dying flame, becomes fainter and fainter at 
every ineffectual ftruggle to live a little longer! I am afraid, fit, 
that the fimile will hold good to the laft, for I already {cent ,the 
offenfive wick.’ Pp. 50. 


© Under thefe various afpects, fome of them pleafing, others 
offenfive, and all of them inftructive, either negatively or pofitive- 
ly, Mr. Burke has appeared to us at different periods of his life, 
exciting the contradi¢tory fenfations of efteem, adm:ration, horror, 
and difguft: In a word, my dear fir, he has travelled through the 
twelve figns of the zodiac, and returned to the point from whence 
he departed, remains fixt to a certainty in fcorpion.’ Pp, 32, 


On the whole, we may obferve of this pamphlet, that there is 
too much faid about Mr. Burke’s religion,—too much about Mr. 
Burke’s morals,—and too much about Mr. Miles himfelf. The two 
heroes have undoubtedly their refpective advocates; and if Mr. 
‘Burke will indulge in perfonalities, he muft expeét from his anta- 
gonifts the retort courteous ; but both parties aflume to themfelves 
rather more confequence than either has a right to expeé from his 
political or literary qualifications. 


A Letter to Mr. Miles: occafioned by hi; late feurrilous Attack om 
Mr. Burke, conveyed to the Public through the Medium of a Let- 
ter to Henry Duncombe, E/g. M. P. 8v0. 15. 6d. Owen. 1796 


Poffeffing all the demerits of the letters of Mr. Burke and Mr. 
Miles, without any of their merits,—in fcurrility it unites the 
powers of both thofe writers. We are fick of re ading this trath, 
The writer afks, why Mr. Burke is become the objeét of unlimited, 
endlefs obloquy ? and, without doubt, he is right in fuppofing that 
there is an adequate caufe for this effect. As ftanders by, we can 
anfwer this queftion, by obferving, that no man, provably, in this 
country, has purfued with fuch virulence of language fo great a 
number of perfons, conceived by him (whether rightly or not, it is 
not our bufinefs to determine) to be objeéts of juft indignation; 
‘and confequently it is not to be wondered at, that he fhould meet 
with mem to retort back the fame language on himfelf.. The poil- 
fardes at Paris and Billingfgate do not cry out for the compaffion of 
their audience, becaufe they are treated in their turns, each wii 
the epithets fhe beftowed on her neighbours. 

Three 
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' Three Letters to the Right Hon, Edmund Burke, on the State of 
Public Affairs ; and particularly on the laté outrageous Attacks on 
his Penfion. By an Old Whig. 8vo.1s. 6d. Robinfons. 1796. 


_.. Mr. Burke will find, we apprehend, but very little caufe of tri- 

umph or fatisfaétion in the controverfy which he has excited. If 
his other antagonifts have brought forward a variety of unpleafant 
facts, it muft greatly mortify his literary pride to find an opponent, 
in the prefent writer, who completely foils him at his favourite wea- 
pon, farcafin. , Almoft every fentence, indeed, in thefe letters, is a 
point; and, if we have any fault to find with them, it is, that the 
author appears rather-too fond of ridicule and irony. 

Thefe letters embrace a wide fcope of argument on the moft in- 
terefting political"topics, and contain many new and forcible ob- 
fervations on the ftate of parties,—on the lavifh expenditure of the 
public money,—on the conduét of minifters,—and particularly on 
the war. The principles of the author are perfectly in accord with 
his fignature ; they are thofe of an Old Whig. He is an avowed 
and ftrenuous friend to the monarchical and ariftocratical parts of 
our conftitution ; but deprecates, in ftrong terms, the increafed ine 
fluence of the crown, and the pernicious preponderancy of a monied 
aritocracy, which, he complains, has almoft annihilated the power 
and refpect of the ancient nobility, 

The author rallies Mr. Burke very happily on his new theory of 
moral arithmetic, and upon the account contained in his celebrated 
pamphlet (which our author terms, * the Confeilions of E, Barke’) 
of his famous Reform Bill— 


‘ Though you have been thus induftrious to exhibit yourfelf to 
the public in the character of a bottle conjurer—as the Katterfelto 
of the Houfe of Coi.mons, I, fir, am more willing to do you juitice, 
than you are yourfelf. I believe you were, at one period at leaft, in 
earneft in. your projects of reform, becaufe. it fuited your purpofe, 

-and becaufe you acted in concert with honourable and honeft men, 
_the Rockinghams and the Savilles. You muft remember that you 
lamented in the ftrongeft terms, that you’ were not able to effeét 

more in the caufe of reform. You now take advantage of this cir+ 

cumftance, and make a merit of your impotence. You know the 

ftuff (to {peak in your own language) of which the men with whom 
you now aét, are made; you know they are fhallow, though cun- 

ning. They, I believe, are the dupes, and not the public. Be- 

Caufe you were not aé/e, you perfuade them that you were not wi//- 

ing to do more. If, therefore, you can make them. believe that 

you were fa//e and infincere. in your former profeflions, I dare fay 

it will enhance your merit with them. That you are mow an apo~ 

ftate is certainly no mean recommendation ; if you can perfuadethem 

that you were a/ways a hypocrite, it will donbtlefs double, at leaff, 

your value in the eyes of Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenviile, who feem 

to 
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to adopt pretty much the fame rules of “ moral proportion” with 
yourfelf.”’ Pp. 19. 

Our author betrays (in our opinion) fome partiality to the caufe 
of Mr. Haftings; and he certainly places the /ervices of Mr. 
Burke, in this refpeét, in a very ludicrous point of view. He con- 


cludes— 


© Our Jideral adminiftration, however, who concurred with you 
in urging the profecution, have feen their error, and have, I un- 
derftand, voted Mr. Haftings a compenfation for his fufferings.— 
Let it be recorded among the ever memorable curiofities of the 
eighteenth century, among the wonders of a wonder-working 
minifter—“ Mr, Burke was penfioned for profecuting Mr. Haft- 
ings ; and Mr. Haftings for having been profecuted!” p. 22, 


In the following paragraph, if we are not miftaken, fomething 
more is meant than meets the ear—We recollect that fome years 
ago a fubject of this kind was canvafied at the literary club, and an 
epigram was written on the occafion by a celebrated wit, which we 


fhould be happy to fee in print. 


© Of your fervices to Ireland I will candidly confefs my inability 
to decide. I want documents and proof to enable me to fpeak 
pofitively either to the affirmative or the negative of the queftion— 
You fay, ** My endeavour was to obtain liberty for the municipal 
country in which I Was born, and for all defcriptions and denomi- 
nations in it’’—If I may fpeak my fentiments freely, and I {peak 
them fubje& to your correction, it is my opinion, that whatever 
‘Ireland has obtained, was obtained, not. by your endeavours, but 
by her own energy, fenfe, and fpirit. Your endeavours, I fufped, 
were confined to your good wifhes, and even thofe wifhes were re- 
ftricted to a particular defcription of men—Yet I rejoice in the 
emancipation of Ireland (as far as it has been effeéted) from civil 
and religious oppreffion ; and if you have had any fhare in thefe re- 
forms, as foon as you can prove your merits, I will give you full 
credit for them, whatever might be the religious prejudices under 
which you aéted. The laws againft the catholics in Ireland were a 
fyftem of robbery, a ftanding libel on every principle of juftice. 
Like fome of the cruel regulations of Sparta, they feemed, as if 
they had been enaéted to encourage chicagery, and to hold out a 
public recompence for fraud. I have heard narratives of their ef- 
fects, difgufting to every natural feeling and fympathy of man— 
Narratives (fabulous perhaps) but the bare poffibility of which ® 
fhocking to humanity, and difgraceful to legiflation. I have heard 
of trufts executed under the moft facred oaths and engagements, 
which have beer converted, by the perverfion of law, into inftru- 
ments to defraud the orphan and the widow. I have heard of 
eftates committed’ in confidence and friendfhip to the. tutelage of 


ethers; and I have heard of their being wrefted from their lawful 
, poflefiors 
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fleffors by the operation of thefe odious ftatutes; and even veft- 
ing in the families of thofe who’committed the firft violation of*a 
facred truft. I fhould hope that thefe random reports are only the 
fétions of catholics, to fhew in more glaring colours the legal flavery 
‘under which they were reduced ; but ftill they were poffble, while 
the ftatutes in queftion exifted; and though I am no adinirer of the 
_ popith fuperftitions, yet J finceréely, for'the fake of juftice, rejoice 
with you, that thefe oppreffive ftatutes exift no more.’ Pp. 23. 


The ftrongeft part of this pamphlet, however, are: the reflections 
on the war., The temperate and candid, firictures upon the French 
revolution are alfo deferving the attention of men,of all parties; 
but for thefe we muft refer to the pamphlet itfelf.. ‘he author pro- 
mifes to notice Mr. Burke’s Regicide Peace, fhould that much-ex- 
pected pamphlet ever appear.—The probability of again meeting, 
in the field of contreverfy, fo formidable an- opponent, will not, 
we apprehend, be among the motives which will induce Mr. Burke 
to haften the publication. 


Sunius’s Political Axioms, addreffed to Twelve Millions of Peopic, in 
Great Britain and Ireland. 8vo. is. . Grifaths, » 1795. 


An illuftration of the art of pamphtiet-making.. The maker, 
diftrufting, perkaps not without canfe, his own abilities, has here 
collected together fuch paflages of the celebrated Letters of Funias, 
as, by a trifling alteration, or without any alteration,:are applicable 
to the conduct of the minifters of the prefentday. The application, 
however, is pot always very clofe, nor will the merit of Junius’s 
talents derive additional refpe& from the felection. 


A fort Addrefs to the Public on the Monopoly of jwall- Farms, a 
great caufe.of the prefent Scarcity and Dearne/s.of Pravifions : cvith 
the Plan of au Inftitution.to remedy the Evil; and for the Pur- 
pofe of increafing fimall, Farms throughout the Kingdom, By Tho- 
mas Wright, of Maik-Lanc. .8v0. 6d, Richardfon. i795. 


The monopoly of farms has been Jong and juftly a theme 
of complaint among thofe who confider the encouragement of 
agricultural induftry, and the cheapneis of the neceffaries of life, 
as objects of importance to the community.—Thele topics are 
ably difcuffed by Mr. Wright, who concludes his addrefs with a 
plan for increafing the numiber of {mall farms by a fubfcription fund, 
to be applied for :he purchafe of large eftates, which are to be di- 
vided, and then fold, or let on leafe, according to circumftances. 
Wé heartily with fuccefs ‘to the tial of this philanthropic expe- 
ment. 


Crit. Rev. Vou. XVI. March, 1796. Bb  POETI- 
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Elegiac Stanzas, written during Sickne/s at Bath, December, 1795. 
By the Rev. W.L. Bowles, A. M. 4c. 15, Dilly. 1796, 


The.circumftances of ficknefs and depreffion, under which thefe 
ftanzas appear to have been written, cannot but intereft the reader 
for their author, whofe elegant mind and harmonious verfification 
are well known to the readers of poetry. They are plaintive, fim. 
ple, and affecting ; and if here and there a negle¢ted line appears, 
it only bears teftimony to the truth of the fituation. We thal] 
quote a few ftanzas — 


¢ When I lye mufing on my bed alone, 
And liften to the wintry waterfall ; 
And many moments that are paft and gone, 
(Moments of funfhine and of joy) recall ; 


Though the long night is dark and damp around, 
And no ftill ftar hangs out its friendly flame ; 

And the winds fweep the fath with fullen found, 
And freezing palfy creeps o’er all my frame ; 


I catch confoling phantafies that {pring 
From the thick gloom, and as the night-airs beat, 
They touch my heart, like the wild wires that ring 
In mournful modulations, ftrange and {fweet. 


Was it the voice of thee, my buried friend ? 
Was it the whifper’d vow of faithful love? 
Do I in ****** green fhades thy fteps attend, 

And hear the high pines murmur thus above? 


’T was not thy voice, my buried friend !—O no: 
"Twas not, O ******, the murmur of thy trees; 
But at the thought I feel my bofom glow, 
And woo the dream. whofe air-drawn fhadows pleafe. 


And I can think I fee the groves again, 

The larches that yon peaceful roof embow’r, 
The airy down, the cattle-{peckl’d plain, 

And the grey funfhine on the village tow’r, 


And I can think I hear its fabbath chime 

Come fmoothly foften’d down the woody vale ; 
Or mark on yon lone eminence fublime, 

Faft whirling in the wind, the white mill’s fail. 


Phantom! that by my bed doft beck’ning glide ; 
Spetre of. Death ! to the damp charnel hie ; 
Thy dim pale hand, thy feft’ring vifage, hide: 
' Thou com’ft to fay “ J with thy worms faall lie !” 5: 
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The third line in the fecond ftanza is particularly goods The fub- 


fequent addrefs to Content is rather, we think, a mifnomer :—it 
fhould have been to Refignation; for in cireumftances of pain and 
affliction, we cannot.properly be faid to be content; becaufe, 
though we are refigned to the difpenfations of providence, we Cane 
not but with things were otherwife. With a low degree of pofi- 
tive happinefs we may be perfectly content. A fhepherd miay not 
even wifh to be a king. Content is therefore the peor man’s friend, 
but cannot be, as Mr. Bowles afferts, the fick man’s nurfe. The la 
ftanza is mournfully foothing ; but inftead of acquiefcing in the 
tenour of it, we muft be allowed to hope that the Mufe of Mr. 
Bowles will foon be called upon to furnifh a {train fuitable to the 
chearful and infpiriting ideas of returning health and {pirits—< 


¢ Slow pining pain weighs down my heavy eye, 
A chiller faintnefs fteals upon my breaft ; 

“ O gentle Mufe, with fome fweet lullaby,” 
Rock me in long forgetfulnefs to reft.’ Pp. it. 


Menfa Regum, or the Table of Kings, exhibiting the Fate of Soves 
reigns, with the appropriate Images of Peace and War, 410. 
1s.6d. Hookham. 1795. 


The prefages of impending fate have commonly been confidered 
as warnings :—here is a poet who confiders them as a lure. 


‘ Lur’d by each prefage of impending fate 

That fwells o’er all this range of horrid war 

(Too well depicted in the winter’s gloom) 

I quit,—who would not joy to quit? the fcene 

Where dire infection loads each pafling gale, 

Sent from the corfe of ‘many a deftin’d wretch 

Who ne’er may breathe the mountain air again.’ P. f. 


From ‘the fummit’s floping height’ the author proceeds to takea 
view of the feat of war. The compliment to the Duke of York is 
followed by fuch an extraordinary portrait, as never entered into the 
imagination of painter or poet to conceive— 


* Anxious for all, for Britons anxious moft, 

And moft for One, for daring ALBANY 

Seen in the van, as Brunswick fhould-be feen, 
She hopes, fhe fears, fhe trembles, and admires : 
Well pleas’d to fee (fo feldom feen) combin’d 

A warrior’s ardor, and a warrior’s care. 

Nor mark’d in him alone :—each kindred foul, 
Each true-born Briton, mindful of his fires, 
Shares in the meed, and emulates the fame. 

Ev’n whilft he views his quiv’ring limbs in air 
(The corfe faft pouring every ftream of life), 


Meedlefs of life he cheers his happier mate 
b 2 Tq 
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To onward deeds, recalling Blenheim’s field, 
Or Minden’s plain; then with his parting breath 
Hurls imprecation on the coming Gaul.’ Pp. 4. 


Who does not turn from fuch a picture with horror and difgu? 
If to create thefe fentiments on a view of the feenes of war, had 
been the profeffed defign of the poet, it fhould have met with our 
moft hearty concurrence ; but the defcription of the misfortunes 
of the royal family of France feems laboured to produce a very 
contrary effect : how well laboured, let the reader judge for himfelf, 


‘ From dire effeéts to direr caufes led 
Shield me, ye powers! in pity, fhield my heart 
From fuch dread fcenes as record never knew, 
Or, knowing, blufh’d to note !—But truth forbids 
To hide the horrid tale : with trembling hand 
She marks each deed in tints of facred blood 
To fhame this age, and ftartle thofe to come.— 
His lovelier confort following to her doom, 
Firft on the lifts a headlefs monarch lies, 
The firft in dignity, as firftin woe!’ vp. 11. 


Perhaps the reader will think there is no great dignity in this -de- 
{cription ; it however fires the poet into an ecftafy of rage, which 
vents itfelf into an explofion of irregular rhime :— 


* Now ftring the martial lyre anew ; 
Lo! Gallia’s frantic race in view— 
Gallia, that erft could faith, could honor boaft ; 
Now loft to faith, to all but prowefs loft !— 
May fate brood o’er the clime on raven wings ! 
Thy erimes, O Atreus, there reftore ; 
Let mothers fuck each infant’s gore, 
Left fuch fhould live to loathe and murder kings !’ P. 27. 


The poet then recovering himfelf frem his frenzy, very properly 
exclaims— 


‘ How dread is rage ! how impotent! how bafe !” 


And lofing fight of military glory, fuffers himfelf to be furprifed 
into rational fentiment— 


¢ Avaunt the meed which conqueft’s fway beftows, 
That drains the widow’s, drains the orphan’s tear! 
Soon, ev’ry wreath that proud ambition fhows, 
Mutt yield to fables nodding o’er his bier. 
If to the Macedonian youth £ turn, 
Or probe the depth of Julius’ daring mind ; 
Too long deluded, all their fame I fpurn, 
And loathe the fplendid murd’rers of their kind? ‘Pp. 18- 
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The effufion of loyalty with which the author concludes, is, we 
make no doubt, extremely well meant; though, to a monarch lefe 
eminently virtuous, it might be fufpected of farcafm— 


* Long hath he reign’d, and longer may he reign 

The friend, the father of a grateful ifle ! 

And when approving heav’n may feal Kis doom, 

(Well earn’d by virtuous deeds,) for greater blifs 

Than thrones below can give; there may he fit 

Where Ifrael’s monarch, fraz/.and da/e no more, 
Tunes his no longer penitential harp, 

And cheers the Mensa Recoum of the fkies!’ p, 22, 


Bagatelles. Or, Mifcellaneous Produdtions ; confifting of Original 
Poetry, and Tranflations ; principally by the Editor, Weeden 
Butler,-B. Me of Sidney-Suffex-College, Cambridge. 8vo. 35. 
Sewed, Cadell and Davies. 1795. 


The title which the author has chofen for his poems will fuffi- 
ciently intimate they are only calculated to amufe an idle hour: nor 
will they do even that with readers who require fpirit, elegance, 
and correctnefs, in the lighteft trifles that are fubmittted to their no- 
tice. The author feems to be greatly deficient in the firft and 
loweft requifite for poetry—an ear-for metrical harmony; or he 
would not have given us the following line as the burden of an 
Ode, the reft of which is in the common ten feet heroic mea- 
fure—« 


‘ Implores our alms for Belifario.’ 
Nor would the poet, if he had-underftood his powers, have attempted 


to imitate Collins, in, giving us pieces without rhyme, which re- 
quire the niceft ear, and the greateft choice of poetical expreflion, 
to prevent their being flat and profaic. The pretty piece of 
madame Deshouliéres, Les Moutons, tranflated in this way, is made 
mere profe, and the tranflation befides is far from faithful. The 
following epigram is better, but orcus is very improperly rendered 
by 4el]— . 
‘ Ver. Epic. 
*Bis duo funt homines, manes, caro, f{piritus, umbra ; 
Quatuor has partes tot loca fufcipiunt. 


Terra tegit carnem; tumulum circumvolat umbra ; 
Orcus habet manes ; {piritus aftra petit.’ 


* TRANSLATION. 


* All men are four-fold, ghoft, fleth, f{pirit, fhade : 
Four different ftations wait us when we die. 
Earth claims our flefh; ghofts are to hell convey’d ; 
Our fhadows haunt the tombs, our {pirits mount the {k¥.’ 
’ P. 112! 
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An Effay on Ufes. By William Cruife, Ejq. of Lincoln’ s-Inny 
Barrifter at Law, Author of the Effay on Fines atd Recoveries, 
Sve. 35. Boards. Butterworth. 1795. 


The doétrine and hiftory of ufes form a very profound and ine 
terefting part of our fyftem of jurifprudence. To view the devices 
adopted by the rapacious clergy of the church of Rome to elude 
the jealous provifions of the legiflature,—and to trace the degrees by 
which the landed property of this country was infenfibly emanci- 
pated from the reftraints of the feudal tenure,—is an amufing ems 
ployment for the legal antiquarian. On the other hand, the lawyer 
of bufinefs.need not be told how clofely the modern praétice of 
conveyancing is connected with thofe ancient fictions that received 
original fanétion from the interpretative latitude of an authority 
inimical to the forms and maxims of the common law. 

The great lord Bacon, whofe mafterly genius pervaded almoft 
every {cience, in his reading-on the ftatute of ufes, has left a va- 
Juable treafure to the ftudent. Mr. Cruife’s Effay feems chiefly 
intended for pra¢tical information ; it is well written, and the refe- 
rences are /elecf rather than numerous,—a merit which we wifh was 
more frequently to be afcribed to law publications, 


> R AM ATER. 


The Secret Tribunal: a Play. In Five Ads. By Fames Boaden, 
Author of Fontainville Foret, as performed at the Theatre-Royal, 
Covent-Garden. 8vo, 25. Longman. 1795. 


The interefting romance of Herman of Unna has fupplied*the~ 
materials for this play. The circumftances that implicate Herman 
in the fufpicion of being one of the affaffins of the duke of Wir- 
temberg,—the appearance of Ida before the fecret tribunal,—arid 
the command given to Ulric to put Herman to death, are the inci- 
dents chiefly made ufe of: but they are feebly worked up ; and the 
conftant comparifon we are obliged to make between the play and 
the novel, turns out fo much to the advantage of the latter, as to 
leffen greatly the effect which fo fingular a ftory would otherwife 
have. Indeed it is rather a difadvantage to an author of any genius 
to work upon a known ftory, which has been already drawn out in 
its full lineaments and finifhed colouring, Our curiofity has been 
already gratified—our feelings already exhaufted. As an addition, 
however, to that neceflary variety which the proprietors of our 
theatres are obliged to exhibit every feafon, the Secret Tribunal is 
not inferior to many others of the fame ephemeral nature. 
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ke Rofes ; or King Henry the Sixth ; an Hiforical Tragedy. Re- 
prefented at Reading School, Ofober isth, 16th, and 17th, 1795- 
Compiled principally from Shake/peare. Publifhed, as it wag per- 
formed, for the Benefit of the cheap Repoftory for Moral and In- 
frudtive Trads. .8v0. 1s.6d. Elmfley. 1795. 


School plays can hardly be better chofen than from the hiftorical 
dramas of Shakefpeare: but they generally require fome alteration 
to rit them for reprefentation. . The Ro/es has been compiled by: 
Dr Vaipy, for the ufe of his young men at’ Reading {chool, from 
the third part of Henry the Sixth, with fome paflages from the two 
former parts of the fame, and from Richard the Second—the whole 
connected together with paflages of his own compofition. Thefe 
and the prologue give the play a turn to modern events and politics: 
and, indeed, the mild and pious character of ‘the unwarlike Henry 
bears no very diftant refemblance to that of the unfortunate Louis 
the Sixteenth. The epilogue, by Mr. Pye, is meant (at leaft we 
underftand it fo) to pay a compliment to the worthy promoters of 
the plan for the cheap repaftory, for the benefit ef which this play 
was acted and printed, 


NOVELS. 


Myfteries Elucidated,a Novel. In three Volumes. By the Author of 
Danift Maffacre, Monmouth, Sc. 12me. gs. Sewed. Lane. 1795- 


A dedication to the princefs of Wales (in the ufual ftyle of dedica- 
tions) and a differtation on romances, are prefixed to the prefent - 
work,—Of the author’s critical abilities we can fay but little :—the 
remarks are trite, and the cenfure implied on Mrs. Radcliffe’s cele- 
brated productions futile. This is not the age of fuperitition,—our 
prefent youth are not likely to be injured by {upernatural terrors,—a 
differeut mode of thinking, on thefe fubjeéts, has too generally per- 
vaded fociety,— the powers difplayed in the works alluded to, have 
raifed the writer above invidious or petty attacks. Our author has 
fucceeded fomewhat better in narration than in criticifm.—Her ftory 
is founded on the civil diflenfions in thetime of Edward the Second, 
his tragical death (which is depiéted with pathos), and the fall of Mor- 
timer, intermixed with a varjety of filitious incidents.—Inveation is. 
difplayed, and curiofity interefted. Mrs. Mackenzie is wonderfully 
loyal and refined,——kings are objects of her idolatry,—and female de- 
licacy and gentlenefs are delineated in the true {pirit of ancient times. 
The lover is alfo a gallant and courteous knight,—a mirror of chival- 
ry,—a being that exifts only in the fancies of ladies and romance- 
writers,—uniting tender tears, melting foftnefs, and timid folici- 
tudes, with the {tern impetuofity and inflexible courage of, what has 
been called, a hero.—If fuch things ever were, it is certain they no 
longer'exift. The ftyle of the work is throughout incorreét, confe~ 
guently often obfcure, = 

Edington ; 
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Edington; a Novel. By Richard Hey, Efg. In two Volumes, 
12m0. 6s. Vernor.and Hood. 1796. 


This novel contains a fimple, domeftic, rural tale,—a tale that 
doés credit to the humane feelings, benevolent affections, and un- 
affeéted good fenfe of the author. We feel peculiar pleafure in re- 
commending it to our young readers. There ate fome fcenes in 
the fecond volume, which, without being highly wrought up, touch 
the heart, and, while moving, ‘can {carcely fail to mend it, 


MISC EULLAN EO US. 


Lhe Ranger, a Colleéion of Periodical Effays, infcribed to the Rev, 
Thomas Atwood, M.A. by the Hon. M: Hawke, and Sir R. Vin- 
cent, Bart. 2 Vols. 8vo. 105.6d. Boards. Martin and Bain, 
1795+ 
‘The concluding number of thefe .volumes, which it feems have 

been feparately detailed in periodical p-pers, informs us that, * the 

ages of the two authors taken conjointly, do not amount to thirty- 
three years,’ and, ‘ that their principal objec in purfuing the work 
has been the defire of private improvement in literature.’ We hope 
it has anfwered the purpofe, as, certainly young people cannot fol- 
low a method more conducive towards forming a free and correct 
ftyle than the frequent writing of themes. We fhall not interfere 
with the tutor’s proyince by animadverting on thefe early pro- 
duétions; efpecially as 4e could with propriety give them that rela- 
tive praife which is juftly their due, but to which compofitions 
that are produced voluntarily before the tribunal of the public can 
plead no claim. They confirm a remark which we have often had 
occafion to make, that imitation and not fancy mark the firft fal- 
lies of the youthful mind. The obfervations on life and manners, 
and the delineation of fictitious charaéters, which form the fubje& of 
th greateft part of thefe papers, are copied (we do not mean to in- 
finuate a plagiarifm) from the Rambler, Adventurer, and other of 
our periodical works, to which an acquaintance with general li- 
terature would naturally introduce the young ftudent. Only in- 
deed we do not remember to have obferved in any one of thefe fo 
great a proportion of dad wives ; the young gentlemen feem to 
have a formidable opinion of the fex. Werather wonder their fub- 
jects have not been influenced by their recent ftudies, and that fome 
of them are not taken from claffical ground. “We are happy how- 
ever, to obferve, that right principles and pure moral fentiments per- 
vade the whole; and whereas it is ufual to wifh to authors that 
their works may furvive them, we, on the contrary, think fo well of 
thefe young candidates for the wreath of fame, and fee in thefe pa- 
pers fo fair a promife of improvement, that we with they may long 


furvive their works. 





